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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT WORK: 
THE RAILWAYS AND THE REPUB- 
LIC. By James F. Hupson. pp. iv, 490. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. 
By J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.S., LL.B. With a Map 
and Profuse Illustrations. pp. x, 784. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $3.75. 


ATLA: A Story of the Lost Island. By 
Mrs. J. Gregory Surra, Author of ‘‘ Dawn to 
Sunrise,” ete. pp. 284. 16mo, Extra Cloth, 


$1.00. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. EDWARD LIV- 
INGSTON. With Letters hitherto unpub- 
lished. By Louise Livingston Hunt. pp. 182. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

TWO ARROWS: A Story of Red and 
White. By W.0. Sropparp, Author of “ The 
Talking Leaves,” ete. Illustrated. pp. 240. 
Square 16mo, Illuminated Cloth, $1.00. (In 
“Harper's Young People Series.”) 

The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harrer’s CataLoeur sent on receipt of ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“An inexhaustible source of entertainment.”— 
Watchman, Boston. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiustraten WRrekiy. 


The “Children’s Industrial Exhibition,” recent- 
ly held in New York, is the subject of an article 
in the current issue, by CHaRLes Barnarn, with 
illustrations of some of the most interesting articles 
exhibited 

SILENT PETE; 
OR, THE STOWAWAYS. 
By rue Autuor or “ Tory Ty ier,” 
“Tim anp Tip,” RTO, 
is the serial story now running. “ Jo's Oppor- 
tunily” is concluded in this number. 

Other stories and articles are,“ A Sister’s Sac- 
vifice.’ “Lammen Fort,” “Something About 
Chickens” + and an illustrated poem by Miss Mc- 
Derworr, entitled “ April and the Easter Holidays.” 

The principal illustration is a full-page picture 
of two dogs, bearing the title of “ Othello and Des- 

mona,” 

SUBSCRIPTION Pricx, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Hanrer’s Youne Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps 





NOTICE.—Messas. Harrer & Broruers are in- 
formed that persons fulsely representing them- 
selves to be agents for Harper's Periodicals are 
soliciting subscriptions therefor at unauthorized 
rates, giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Broruers, 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepre- 
sentations, it is requested that, in purchasing from 
parties assuming to repr exsent Haver & Brotuers, 
payment be made by Bank Draft or Post-office 
Money-Order, payable to the order of Harrer & 
Brorners, New York. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTrERN-SHEET 
SuppeeMEnt, with numerous full-sized patterns, il. 
lustrations, and descriptions, including a beautiful 
Dovste-Pace In.ostration of Lapies’ Sprine and 
Summer Wrarrines; of Woot, Sink, Eraminy, 
and other Street and House Dresses ; CHILDREN’S 
Surrs; Bonnets, Fancy Articles, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





EASTER. 

TOT making it our province to inquire 
into the differences of dogma and doc- 
trine which surrounded the original keep- 
ing of Easter, and the fixing of its day of 
celebration, nor asking whether old Bishop 
Polycrates of Ephesus, or Victor, Bishop of 
Rome, was right, it is enough for us that 
Easter is celebrated at all—Easter, the mo- 
ther and queen of festivals, and perhaps the 
oldest of all in the Church calendar, once 
canonically known as the Great Day, as to 
all who accept the Christian faith it can 

hardly otherwise be accepted now. 

The policy of the early Christian fathers, 
it is well known, was to observe their own 
days of note upon already existing days of 
note in the established form of religion 
which theirs was supplanting. But the 
Paschal Offering was celebrated from such 
gray beginning, and in remote regious, that 
it is probably only an interesting coinci- 
dence that among Teutonic peoples the 
commemoration fell upon a day honored by 
our own immediate ancestors as the festival 
of the Saxon goddess of spring, the fair Eos- 
tre—whence our word Easter. Whether the 
day is kept, outside the temples of worship, 
as with those of the Greek Church, by kiss- 
es of peace and salutations between all 

















passers on the street, or as in parts of Eng- 
land with rude games and the boiling of 
Pace eggs by the children, or as in the 
Tyrol by bands of flower-decked minstrels 
strolling from valley to valley, and calling 
the people to the doors to join in the cho- 
ruses, or as in Rome with all the splendor 
of illuminations—it is also always and ev- 
erywhere kept by mere force of nature as 
becomes the festival of the resurrection from 
death of the Lord ofall nature. “ We were 
slaves in Egypt,” says the father of the He- 
brew family at the feast of the Passover, 
“and the Lord our God bronght us ont with 
a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm.” 

And not only religiously may we repeat 
his words, but typically and poetically also, 
especially in our austere Northern climates, 
where through the long dark months of win- 
ter we have been slaves in Egypt, till the 
heart and soul rise in recognition of the 
power that leads us forth and sets us free. 
Even the infidel must acknowledge with 
the returning life of tree and sod the active 
effect of existing law; and law can be but 
the expression of will; and if will exists, 
then deity is its other name. Now is Christ 
risen from the dead! And all the life and 
strength and beauty of the sphere rises with 
Him, accompanies and surrounds the won- 
der. Now under this April moon the flow- 
ers stir in their cells, and the sap runs up 
the roots; the rivers roll down their fresh- 
ets; we have heard the whistle of the birds 
ere they began to build; the bee comes 
blundering out; we note some trembling 
wings breaking the sheath; here creeps a 
nerveless fly; the grass is seen, the never- 
dying grass: nature, that slept, makes 
resurrection too, and leads us on toward 
summer. 

There is suggestiveness more beautiful 
than words can express in this opening of 
the budding year with the Easter joyous- 
ness; it isas if the earth itself, new-winged 
and clothed in gladness, took an upward 
path through the infinite spaces, as if the 
old planet too had had its part in worship, 
and at any rate in the irresponsible inno- 
cence of that sort of worship which springs 
from joyful acquiescence in the order of 
things. After Easter how soon are the 
fields “all one emerald,” the orchards like 
drifted snow, like clouds of heaven, with 
their fruit-blooms, will a bank shine golden 
with buttercups, darken purple with violets, 
the oak above tower callow as a gosling 
in its earliest plumage, the lime be all one 
glitter of rubies and emeralds in its glisten- 
ing buds, a veil of neither lucid grays nor 
tender green hang like a vapor over all the 
landscape, sunshine alternate with silver 
showers! And in our hearts as well the 
sun shall shine, and every old man feel him 
young again. And how soon too will not 
the Easter chants and choruses lead in the 
singing of the birds—birds which, if among 
them is not the nightingale, 


“That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love chant and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music,” 


can yet, so does their song move the heart, 
be hardly less sweet than the birds which 
old Izaak Walton heard when he said, 
“Lord, what music hast Thou provided for 
the saints in heaven, when Thou affordest 
bad men such music on earth !” 

With the soul at peace with heaven, the 
heart fixed in faith, one marvels how any 
can be of other than good cheer when East- 
er comes unlocking the founteins of happy 
thoughts, and mingling heavenly and earth- 
ly joys together. Christmas has its frosty 
sanctity, the Thanksgiving its good reason for 
being, but in all the year what day, to those 
who cherish it, means so much as Easter 
does, what fills one so full of hope, what 
gives hope such authority? For what day 
of any season so overflows with promise ? 
While all the loveliness of the orb springs 
into being, it seems to the worshipper to do 
so only with symbolical relation to the 
resurrection, while the Great Day promises 
to that worshipper the same glad opening 
of the sepulchre. 

“And thou shalt walk in soft white light with kings 
and priests abroad, 


And thou shalt sammer high in bliss upon the hills 
of God.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FEAR OF THE DEAD LEVEL. 


” I it really true,” said an English lady, “ that 

you have mountains in America? Do you 
know, that’s very, very interesting. I had always 
fancied it to be such a bare and level and windy 
place.” In the same way, while we are making 
ourselves rather anxious over the growth of social 
distinctions among us, our English cousins are 
still disturbing themselves over our tendency to 
a dead level. All the Knights of Labor, on the 
one side, and the Summer School of Luxury at 
Newport, on the other, cannot convince foreign 





observers that this country is anything but a bare 
and level and windy place, even socially speaking. 
Windy enough, if you please—at least during the 
winter, when Congress and the State Legislatures 
are in session—but surely neither bare nor level. 

The fear of the dead level, so far as our Eng- 
lish critics are concerned, comes largely from the 
absence of the law or practice of primogeniture. 
This bestowal of the main estate upon the eldest 
born seemed to Dr. Samuel Johnson an excellent 
thing, for, as he audaciously pointed out, its tend- 
ency was to “make but one fool in a family”— 
namely, the son and heir. This practice existed 
in a desultory way in several of our early colo- 
nies, but now remains only as something very ex- 
ceptional ; and without it, the English observer, 
or non-observer, naturally asks, how can the req- 
uisite inequalities exist? Thus the Saturday Re- 
view lately said, “ We think of the wealth ques- 
tion—the question, that is, of disparities in wealth 
—as hard; but suppose the idea of equality among 
children (purely speculative and probably false) 
to take the hold in England it has in Connecticut, 
and where would the wealth question be then ?” 
The simple answer is that the wealth question 
would still be where it is in Connecticut—suffi- 
ciently perplexing. 

That worship of inequality which Matthew Ar- 
nold charged upon his fellow-countrymen certain- 
ly never found a more naive statement than this 
in the great English weekly. That a man having 
four apples and four children should give each 
child an apple is a principle “ purely speculative 
and probably false”; but that he should give all 
the apples to the oldest boy, with or without the 
suggestion that he might, if so disposed, give each 
of the others an occasional bite, this would be 
acting on a principle thoroughly practical and 
probably true. Thus alone we can construe the 
Saturday Review's theorizing; but setting this 
aside, how curious the assumption that there is no 
inequality in natural capacities where money-mak- 
ing is concerned! As a fact, the individual dis- 
parity of wealth and poverty is probably greater 
in America than in England, for in each country 
the scale goes down to zero, and can go no far- 
ther—since no one can be poorer than to have 
nothing—while the colossal height of unencum- 
bered income probably rises higher in this coun- 
try than in England.. It is necessary to say “ un- 
encumbered,” because the main difference is that 
the great English incomes are for the most part 
so embarrassed by the ¢ntail of the property, and 
the consequent necessity of keeping up vast es- 
tablishments, that the available income is far less 
than in the case of the American millionaire, who 
may live, if he pleases, in a cheap boarding-house, 
and spend his enormous revenues on a whim. The 
number of families living on invested property in 
England is far greater relatively than in America ; 
the procession of private equipages on Fifth Ave- 
nue or Bellevue Avenue looks very scanty to one 
who remembers Hyde Park during the season. In 
the same way the bulk and mass of English pover- 
ty must be recognized as far more appalling than 
anything that America can show. But so far as 
the individual extremes are concerned, there is 
certainly no fear of the dead level. 

It is curious to observe that there is a constant 
tendency of English and American aristocracy to 
come on similar ground. The English aristocracy 
of birth is constantly strengthening itself on the 
side of money; to be “a poor lord” is regarded 
as an undesirable position; and men are made 
peers, like Mr. Allsopp, the brewer, mainly because 
they have money and spend it freely. On the 
other hand, the American aristocracy of wealth, 
when it reaches the second and third generation, 
has more and more the conscious bearing, and 
often even the high-bred air—especially among 
women—which hereditary station is supposed to 
give, the greater quickness of the American tem- 
perament expediting the process. It really does 
not make so very much difference on what basis 
social position is established; the same results 
follow in any case. All habitual precedence 
gives a certain training. The English con- 
servative readily admits the disgraceful origin 
of many great English families, but points out 
that their children have the training of a su- 
perior position all the same. What he does not 
see is that the same thing applies, after a gen- 
eration or two, to a class whose social position 
was won avowedly by wealth alone. Its sons 
and daughters have, after a time, the same ad- 
vantages and the same temptations as if the fa- 
thers or grandfathers held a peerage. Whether 
the blessings or the perils predominate may be 
an open question in either case, but there is cer- 
tainly no dead level. F 





EASTER WEDDINGS AND 
DINNERS. 


INNERS are to be at eight o'clock in the 

evening after Easter, by common consent. 
The reason for this late hour is to allow of the 
drive in the Park in the delicious sunset of a May 
afternoon, and thus to inaugurate what New York 
has always needed—a spring season. In country 
towns the late tea supplementing the mid-day din- 
ner (at half past one or two o’clock) is the same 
thing as this eight-o’clock dinner. It makes life 
very convenient for the hard-worked man who 
cannot get uptown early, and it is everything to 
the society woman, because it gives her a half- 
hour to rest after her busy day and drive before 
she dresses for dinner. 

These Easter dinners can be made very de- 
lightful, as they are simple, and less heavy, hot, 
and stuffy than the dinners in midwinter. That 
enemy of domestic civilization, the furnace, is 
put out. It no longer sends up its direful sirocco 
behind one’s back. Candles take the place of 
gas, and the spring lamb and fresh asparagus 
replace the heavy joint and the canned “ fresh 
vegetables.” A witty foreigner said of us that we 





“had everything canned, even the canvas-backed 
duck, and the American Opera.” 

But at Easter dinners everything is to be fresh. 
Even the cooking presents some unrivalled new 
discoveries and allegorical allusions, such as white 
dinners for young brides and red dinners for dé- 
butantes, and so on. Dove parties, for the intro- 
duction of very young girls, have been suggested, 
and they will be fed principally on caramels, these 
doves. 

The young married ladies, however, intend to 
have some sumptuous lunches, principally to dis- 
cuss the tableaux at the Metropolitan Opera-house. 
We have seen one of the bills of fare, which may 
amuse those who desire a lesson in French. It 
is printed on rose-colored velvet, in gold. 


MENU, EASTER MONDAY. 
Little Neck clams. 
Consommé en tasses. 
Cételettes de crevettes 4 la cardinal. Concombres. 
Cannelons de champignons frais. 
Oiseaux sur fond d’artichauts. 
Timbales de ris de veau a la Richelieu. 
Asperges en branches hollandaise. 
Sorbet en chaudiéres indiennes. 
Petits patés de foies gras en Bellevue. 
Bécassines réties au cresson. 
Salade de tomate et laitue mayonnaise. 
Nids @hirondelles. 
Fraises, fruits-glaces, giteaux. 
Bonbons. Fruits. Café, 


Every one who has a new costume is expected 
to appear in it on Easter Sunday. There is a su- 
perstition that she who does not honor the day by 
wearing something new and bright on Easter 
Sunday will have bad luck all the year. 

And that reminds one of the fact that Easter 
comes as late this year as it is possible for it to 
come. In the early days of ecumenical councils 
it was a mooted point when it should be cele- 
brated. The converted Jews kept the feast on 
the same day as their Passover, the 14th of Ni- 
son, the month corresponding to our March or 
April, but the Christian Church observed the first 
Sunday following this, because Christ rose from 
the dead on that day. It was not until in the 
fourth century the Council of Nice decided upon 
the first Sunday after the full moon which hap- 
pens next after the 21st of March. This contest 
waged long and heavily, but the Western Church- 
es were victorious—a vote settled it. 

Perhaps this victory decided the later and more 
splendid religious ceremonials of Easter, which 
are now much more observed in Rome and in all 
Catholic countries than those of Christmas. Con- 
stantine gratified his love of display by causing 
Easter to be celebrated with unusual pomp and 
parade. Vigils and night watches are instituted, 
people remaining all night in the churches in 
Rome, and high wax tapers being carried through 
the streets in processions. 

People in the North watch to see the sun dance 
of an Easter morning. 

It is the queen of festivals in all Catholic 
Churches the world over—Easter, glad festival. 
In early days the fasting of Lent was restricted to 
one day, the Friday of Passion-week—Good-Fri- 
day—then it extended to forty hours, then to for- 
ty days—showing how much fashion has to do 
with these observances. One witty author says 
that people “who do not believe in anything,” 
now observe Lent. 

The custom of exchanging Easter-eggs is of 
great antiquity. It stretches back into Magian 
history; it is one of the ancient traditions of the 
Orientals. So when we go into a confectioner’s 
we are simply following the custom which ante- 
dates the three kings of the East. The French 
nation invented the egg bonbonniéres, and all the 
Easter dinners will be furnished with ice plates 
in the form of Easter-eggs. 

Of course a season of such rejoicing, when 
Christians pray, standing in an exalted attitude 
with outstretched hands and uplifted faces ex- 
pressing joy and gladness, is thought very for- 
tunate for marriage, and we are not surprised 
when we read that there will be a wedding every 
day in Easter week excepting on Friday. To bap- 
tize a child on Easter or on Pentecost is thought 
to insure his happiness for life. 

We have now the mandolin as a fashionable in- 
strument, so our young men intend to follow the 
beautiful Neapolitan custom of going from house 
to house serenading their young friends with 
Easter hymns. 

Children’s parties, in which there will be a 
search for Easter-eggs in hidden nests of moss 
and flowers, will be amongst the prettiest of the 
Easter novelties. Amongst the novelties devised 
for bridemaids’ dresses at Easter we hear of sev- 
eral who intend to have three dressed in pink and 
three in yellow; others propose a different color 
for each bridemaid, yet to have the dresses and 
little bonnets all of one style; this will be very 
pretty. 

One young expectant asks how she shall write 
a note asking her friend to be a bridemaid. We 
should say in the first person, and in a very 
friendly tone; never in the third person. 

Next to being a bride, every young lady likes 
to be a bridemaid. Sometimes one marriage 
leads to many, and the “ proud vestals thronéd in 
the West” may not be averse to thinking of a 
possible future. All bridemaids behave exactly 
alike, however, in playing that the bride is a “ vic- 
tim led with garland to the sacrifice,” but with 
meek humility they are willing to follow. 

One of our correspondents asks if she can have 
her ring put on “ outside of her glove.” Never. 
Nothing is so wrong, so bad, so delinquent, as to 
wear a ring outside a glove. And a wedding- 
ring, the symbol of a perfect marriage, the cir- 





clet of joy, hope, betrothal, must be put on the 


finger. The ring is sacred to the hand. It was 
placed there, let us hope, with a kiss by the giver. 
It should always retain that labial consecration. 
“Why should a piece of kid come between thee 
and me ?—have we quarrelled? Then I return it to 
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thee; I do not put it outside the skin of a goat. 
Have we grown indifferent? Then let us put the 
ring in the box, like an imprisoned jinnee, until 
some wandering Aladdin of affection shall come 
to release him. But never Jet us cover our hands 
with gloves and then bering them. No; itisa 
false reading of the text, an esthetic outrage, an 
unforgivable sin. Rings on the vital flesh, or 
not at all.” 

After discarding that luxurious and unneces- 
sary part of dress, gloves, men have gone back to 
them. A bridegroom and his assistants must 
wear gloves—pale pearl-color embroidered with 
black. 

Prize matches at archery, lawn-tennis, ball, and 
riding for a wager will obtain at the country 
places. We have not introduced the old custom 
of playing at ball in the churches with Easter- 
eggs, when the priests at the beginning of a glad 
anthem threw the eggs to the choristers,who threw 
them back, all dancing to the music while deftly 
catching the frail eggs that they might not break ; 
but this may come in time, with other Easter nov- 
elties. 

The fashion of low-necked and short-sleeved 
dresses for brides and bridemaids is considered 
imperative this Easter. It seems incongruous, 
especially with bonnets, but yet it will prevail. 
It vives a young lady a “ Directoire” look—the 
low neck, the short sleeves, and a bonnet. 

But what Fashion says admits of no contradic- 
tion, and certainly young and pretty women look 
very bewitching in this costume. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER TOILETTES., 


ps4 fashionable modistes who remained late 
in Paris in search of novelties have returned, 
bringing many beautiful dresses that will make 
their first appearance on Easter Sunday, which 
has come to be “ Show Sunday” in New York, and 
which fortunately falls late enough this year to 
make spring dresses appropriate and comfort- 
able. Among the rich toilettes just received are 
“jewelled dresses” for Easter receptions, with 
colored stones on the thinnest net combined with 
velvet and lace; for church on Easter Sunday 
are exquisitely fine French cashmeres draped 
over silks in gay stripes or plaids; Bengaline 
silks of two tones trimmed with Oriental beads 
of many colors; soft fleecy camel’s-hair in artis- 
tically tinted stripes on creamy grounds; canvas 
of new varieties in bars or stripes imitating Eng- 
lish crewel-work; cloths of light weight made 
up with white vests and over white cloth skirts ; 
new wool stuffs threaded with tinsel, and draped 
to show their selvages, instead of being trimmed ; 
new foulards and silk surahs, striped, plaided, or 
plain, in black, white, and in colors, while exceed- 
ing all in numbers and in richness and in the 
new relief of quaint colors in sashes and revers, 
are the elegant black costumes that women of 
fashion in New York delight to wear at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

The jewelled dresses are few in number, as 
they are too costly for any but the wives of million- 
they have the entire fronts of black net, 
studded with square stones imitating emeralds, 
sapphires, rubies, and brown diamonds, while 
small beads of similar stones are in a design like 
embroidery all over the net. The side panels are 
of dark blue or of topaz velvet, and black Chan- 
tilly lace forms the draperies, corsage, and other 
parts of these dresses. Other novel dinner dress- 
es are of new brocades with stripes, having aca- 
cias or pink roses on pearl or pale gray grounds 
for the low V-necked waist, with princesse back 
of four breadths bouffantly caught up, while the 
petticoat front is of plain Bengaline matching the 
ground of the brocade, laid in three wide box 
pleats, and trimmed between with jabots of the 
new black lisse frills now used on any colored 
dress ; the entire short sleeves are of this black 
lisse, also the soft drapery at the neck. Rosettes 
of moiré ribbon are in the jabots on the skirt, 
and at the ends of diagonal straps that trim the 
corsage from the under-arm seams to the middle 
of the front. 


aires 


CASHMERE COSTUMES, 


More practical than these are refined dresses of 
French cashmere, made complete for street and 
chureh by a small searf-like mantle with hood of 
the cashmere bordered with a pinked ruche of 
cashmere or of gros grain. Mastic, tan-color, 
beige, and écru cashmeres are shown with skirts 
of searlet Bengaline; gray caslimere is made up 
over striped blue, gray, and red silk ; heliotrope 
cashmere has all the pansy purple and yellow 
shades in the silk of the skirt; green cashmere 
with yellow tinges is made over beige and topaz 
striped skirts, and clear dark myrtle green cash- 
mere has a creamy white skirt and vest, while all 
the sapphire and blue-gray shades have Roman 
striped silk skirts with a great deal of red in them, 
Passementerie of silk cords the color of the cash- 
mere is the trimming, and is woven in set pieces, 
yokes, V’s, collars, ete., in open web-like designs 
that are to show the gay silk like that of the 
skirt beneath them. Thus a mastic cashmere 
basque has a yoke and V plastron of cord gimp 
laid over the vivid red silk of its skirt; the scarf of 
cashmere has also a V of the passementerie inside 
a hood lined with the silk. Plainer cashmere suits 
of beige shades have the pleated Bengaline skirt 
of the same color, with the pleated apron that 
drops to the foot on the right side caught up by 
a rosette of the two materials on the left hip, or 
else by a knotted rope of brown and gilt or cop- 
per cord. 


SMALL MANTLES, CAPES, ETC. 


The scarf mantles of cashmere are exceeding- 
ly simple, and will bring a return to the pretty 
wool mantles formerly used; they reach to the 
waist line behind, have only one seam in the back, 
are slightly full in the shoulders, extend half- 


way to the knees in front, and have a hood that ex- 
tends to the end of the back, just above the pink- 
ed ruche. These are inexpensive enough to be 
added to each costume, and there are similar 
mantles or scarfs of Bengaline or velvet with lace 
to wear with various dresses. Cape mantles de- 
scending in a point to the waist in front and 
back, without sleeves, though a fall of lace may be 
added on the sides, are new; these can be made 
of black lace scarfs and flounces laid in pleats, 
with either gray, topaz, blue, or green Bengaline 
or velvet for the V’s in the middle. Long-looped 
bows alone trim the shoulders, as the object with 
Paris modistes is evidently to dispense with 
sleeves for mantles, and they also make regular 
paletots of lace without sleeves. 


OTHER WOOL COSTUMES. 


Canvas, homespun, and other light cloth cos- 
tumes for the street have jackets of the material 
made with hoods, and in the short jaunty shapes 
worn during the winter. Beige homespun with 
green mohair braid in rows and curves on the 
corsage and jacket will be stylish coloring for the 
street, worn with a green straw round hat with 
indented crown, trimmed up the front or back 
with green velvet loops and pleating of beige- 
colored point d’esprit lace. The face veil is of 
the same lace, and gloves and gaiters to com- 
plete this costume are also of beige colors. 
Very dark blue or brown canvas, with bars of 
colored crewels passed through the square mesh- 
es, showing olive, red, and beige colors, are made 
up in spring suits, with a hooded jacket for a 
wrap. A white figured cloth lower skirt, edged 
with green or blue velvet, is a new fancy for sup- 
porting long over-skirts of myrtle green or blue 
and tinsel cloths; pale gray cloth skirts are also 
worn under the new bourette cloths of contrast- 
ing colors. A peach-blow cloth dress, with white 
vest and dark red velvet revers and collars, also 
bands on the lower skirt, is considered very 
elegant, especially when worn with a jacket of 
the cloth braided or wrought with copper cord. 
The copper tints, topaz, and peach-blow shades 
are seen in the finest fabrics. Fewer bright red 
garments are imported, though there are “ pink 
coats” and entire dresses of this pink cloth, which 
is really scarlet, braided with black mohair braids, 
and meant for the sea-shore and driving cos- 
tumes. 





SURAH DRESSES. 


Silk surahs—not satin surahs—are largely im- 
ported for early spring and summer dresses, ei- 
ther for the house or out-of-doors; in the latter 
ease they are often combined with canvas. Plaid 
and striped surahs are used for the basque and 
skirt, with sleeves and long drapery of plain can- 
vas. Thus a blue and white plain surah is made 
up in a surplice basque with blue canvas sleeves, 
a lower skirt of seven straight gathered breadths 
of the plaid silk, over which is a deep drapery of 
the wide blue canvas made in one piece, with sel- 
vage at the foot, forming a deep apron front, 
and draped in high pleats far back on the tour- 
nure, where it is attached to the point of the 
basque, and drops in two long pointed wings. 
Some gilt braid as shoulder straps is laid along 
the shoulder seams of such dresses, and a blue 
satin ribbon two inches wide is worn around the 
waist like a military sash, falling low on the left 
side of the skirt, where it is completed by gilt tas- 
sels. Blue and red plaid surahs are similarly 
made with blue canvas, also beige with green, and 
mastic with red. Small rough straw pokes peak- 
ed in front and back are brought out with such 
dresses in red, blue, or beige colors, trimmed with 
many high loops of ribbon only an inch wide, or 
else with still narrower quarter-inch ribbons of 
many colors in one rosette. 

Black surah dresses for summer are made up 
with a white gathered vest of silk or dotted silk- 
muslin, and revers and sash of artistic stuffs and 
new soft silks in pale olive shades, or peach- 
blow, pale yellow, or copper red, or else with gar- 
net bead passementerie for trimming. To in- 
troduce a little color is the modiste’s object in 
such dresses, and the favorite designs have the 
pleated or shirred basques with revers and a soft 
sash, while the drapery is many long breadths 
forming the second skirts now so much in favor. 
A charming design for a young lady’s dress has 
the second skirt of six breadths of the black su- 
rah dropping down from the belt, and caught up 
in a square corner on the left side to show two 
rows of scallops, one of black, the other of olive 
surah, on the foot of the lower skirt; the right 
side has a funnel-shaped pleat, and on the straight 
full gathered breadths in the back hang two 
sash ends of pale olive silk canvas fringed at the 
foot, and their upper end concealed by the basque. 
The short basque gathered on the shoulders has 
a gathered plastron of white silk wrought with 
rose-buds from the neck to a wide soft girdle 
of green like the sash which crosses it at the 
waist line; beside this white plastron are green 
revers, which extend as a collar in the back, 
while in front is a gathered band of the white 
silk about the throat. A gathered cuff of green 
surah strapped with the white silk trims the 
black coat sleeves. Other full basques of black 
surah are in box pleats at the waist line under a 
belt, but the fulness is gathered at the neck and 
in the shoulder seams. The effect of a Norfolk 
jacket is given by rows of garnet galloon or of 
jet passementerie extending down between the 
fulness, which does not, however, assume defined 
pleats. The galloon is then used for a dog-col- 
lar, as wristbands, and through the middle of the 
belt, which is fastened by a rosette. 








SILK DRESSES, 


Dresses entirely of the soft Bengaline repped 
silks are shown in two shades of olive or mastic or 
brown, with the lighter shade kept in abeyance, 
and only appearing as pleated plastrons, cuffs, 
and panels, Thus for a bride’s visiting costume 
to be worn soon after Easter is a basque of olive 
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brown Bengaline with lighter brown—indeed, al- 
most écru—Bengaline laid in fine pleats in a V 
point in front, edged with velvet revers and cashi- 
mere-colored bead passementerie. The darker 
Bengaline has an apron of two breadths dropping 
to a point at the foot on the right side, and laid 
over in jabot folds on the left; the écru silk is 
in fine pleats from the hip down on the right 
side, while it is only seen from the knees down 
on the left, where it meets the straight darker 
breadths of the back gathered to the top, and 
made bouffant by long jabot-like wings on each 
side. Velvet collars, revers, and panels are on 
other silk dresses, but the fancy of the spring is 
for passementerie shaped in pieces for completing 
the basque, or else in straight collars and wrist- 
bands. 

Black silk (Bengaline) dresses are elaborate 
with jetted passementerie in pointed patterns, 
and with jets on net scalloped at the edges and 
used over colors, such as pale yellow velvet, blue 
or heliotrope satin, or else black satin or the new 
striped watered silks are combined with plain 
Bengaline. Occasionally a drapery of brocade is 
seen, but it must be in new designs, and, in gen- 
eral, stripes are preferred. 


EASTER CARDS. 


The simplest Easter cards are this year appro- 
priately decorated with spring flowers and with 
birds and butterflies soaring upward toward a 
sunny sky. Daisies, clover, eglantine, and butter- 
flies, beautifully drawn by Mr. W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, are on single cards, or in book form, on card- 
board, and also in satin. Miss Fidelia Bridges 
illustrates a daisy field, with pine branches tow- 
ering against the sky. Walter Satterlee’s design 
is a beautiful boy and girl in the midst of Easter 
lilies and other blossoms. Groups of chickens 
newly born, cherubs and children, spiraa, violets, 
lilies-of-the-valley, and apple blossoms are on 
other cards. One of the most important, by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, represents the Saviour’s tomb 
with an angel bearing Easter lilies. Some of 
these are mounted on a background representing 
wood, or on plush or satin, or else they are on a 
Maltese cross and easel, or they hang us a banner, 
or rest on what seems to be the white wing of a 
dove. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connery ; and Messrs, ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James McCrerry & Co. ; 
and L. Prane & Co. 





PENRSONAT. 


Mr. H. Le Grand CANNON was assisted by 
three well-known artists—Mr. Cuase, Mr. Car- 
ROLL Beckwitn, and Mr. Percy Moran—in ar 
ranging the tableaux which were witnessed lust 
week (not without rare pleasure and satisfae- 
tion) at the Metropolitan Opera-house. WaLter 
DAMRKOSCH selected the music which accompa- 
nied these beautiful and interesting pictures. 
The tableaux were designed after fumous pic- 
tures, and illustrated the work of H. Scunetper, 
GAInsBOROUGH, GouPIL, F. 8. Cuurcu, Reyn- 
OLDs, JULES BRETON, TITIAN, VELASQUEZ, 
Ricuter, and ALMA-TapemMaA. As Mr. CANNON 
is himself an artist—though not in a strictly 
professional sense—it will be seen that the ar- 
rangements for this entertainment were in com- 
petent hands. From a social point of view, no- 
thing more brilliant has been observed this sea- 
son. It was simply impossible to accommodate 
all the people who desired to buy seats, and the 
audiences were, of course, very fashionable. 

—James Russet LOWELL was obliged, after 
all, to depart for England alone, his friend Dr. 
Hotmes not being ready to accompany him. 
Dr. Homes will, however, follow Mr. Lowen, 
and it is safe to predict that he will be welcomed 
in England, which he has not visited for many 
years, in the most cordial manner. 

—Mr. WituiamM A. DoxsHeImMER will divide 
his time next summer between his editorial of- 
fice in New York and a handsome villa at New- 
port. 

—RIcHARD ARNOLD, who died last week, was 
as well known here by name probably as any old 
New-Yorker. He succeeded his father in the 
great firm of ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; yet 
he was known personally to only a few intimate 
friends, for he gave no thought or time to social 
pleasure, and was contented to pass his life un- 
obtrusively in his business house and in his 
beautiful home in upper Fifth Avenue. He 
loved art, and had collected many valuable 
paintings. 

—Friulein LeuMann will return to this coun- 
try next winter, and will receive more than five 
hundred dollars each night she sings at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house. 

—The late Professor THacuer, of Yale Col- 
lege, was a descendant on his mother’s side of 
the Rev. THomMas BUCKINGHAM, who was one of 
the founders of Yale College. Although Pro- 
fessor THACHER had long been a sufferer from 
heart-disease, his death was entirely unex pected. 

—An unlooked-for appearance of scarlet-fever 
has disturbed, at least temporarily, the usual 
gay season at Lakewood. 

—Sir Freperick LEIGHTONS new ceiling pic- 
tures, which have been executed for Mr. Henry 
MARQUAND, Of this city, are regarded as his most 
important contributions to recent art. These 
pictures will soon be brought to New York, and 
will decorate Mr. MARQUAND’S music-room. 

—Among the most curious and valuable works 
disposed of at the remarkably interesting Dor 
MAN sale were several books printed in Mexico 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

—In her delightful talk about la vie de pro- 
vince Madame Henri Gréville said: ‘* The provin- 
cials do not pay many calls, only making cere- 
monial visits. But the ladies visit at market, 
where they all go in the morning, each attended 
by a servant, who carries home the marketing 
which the madame chooses. Then the young, 
the old, and the middle-aged walk together to 
the promenade (usually a large square with fine 
trees), where there is music twice a week. The 
best people meet on the promenade, and pass 
the time in talking, gossiping, and flirting.” 

—The last words uttered by the late Mr. Fors- 
TER, one of England’s most accomplished and 
courageous stalesmen, aud one of the most loyal 











friends of the United States in Great Britain, 
were, ** Nohomerule.”’ Nevertheless, Mr. GLAD 
STONE, Who believes in home rule, was one of 
Mr. Forsrer’s strongest admirers and friends. 
In an eloquent tribute Mr. GLADSTONE said 

“Mr. Forster was a man of unflinching cour- 
age. Though a lover of peace, he was profoand- 
ly attached to the welfare and greatness of his 
country, und was acutely sensitive to whatever 
pertained to its honor.’ Sir Micnaen Hicks- 
Beacu added, ** The Conservatives cordially sym- 
pathize in the tribute that has been paid to his 
memory. 

—Madame Hopekirk, who has been treated 
with so much kindness in this country, will re- 
turn to her home in England in May. 

—Sir George Ernineton, of England, has re- 
cently arrived in New York. 

—A new and attractive building erected by 
the Mercantile Exchange was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies last week. The presi 
dent of this important organization is Mr. Ben- 
JAMIN URNER. 

—Mr. Exastus Brooks, in the course of an in- 
teresting address upon the life and character of 
Henry CLAY, delivered before the Historical So 
ciety, said: ‘* He had an aptitude and fitness tor 
public service in which he eclipsed all other men 
As a lawyer he was almost unrivalled, for he 
never lost a criminal case. In many respects he 
resembled WILLIAM Pirt, Earl of Chatham. His 
flushes of genius were like lightning.” 

—There will be a Kaffee-Klatsch at the Univer 


sity Club Theatre on the last day of the present 
month. This will be practically a tea on a large 
seale, although, instead of tea, coffee will be 


served. Tickets for the occasion will be sold, 
at one dollar each, by tive 
dies, among them Mrs 
Mrs. Henry Le Roy. 

—The annual meet of the Coaching Club is set 
down this season for May 22 

—It is quite likely that among the attractions 
of Long Branch during the coming summer there 
will be a carefully managed theatre. Whether 
such a novel experiment will be profitable is 
quite another matter, 

—Rutgers College obtained its name from the 
late Colonel Henry Rutgers, whose nephew, 
Epwarp A. BepLow, died suddenly last week at 
the Society Library. Mr. BepLow inherited a 
large estate from Colonel Rure@ers, but lived a 
retired and scholarly life. The Rurgens family 
is of old Knickerbocker blood. 

—Mr. Mupig, whose circulating library is one 
of the features of London, has on his shelves 
and usually in the hands of readers—as many as 
one thousand copies of some very popular books. 
Among the American authors who seem to be 
most popular are Lieutenant GreeLy, Mr. HH. 
M. STaniey, and Mr. F. Marion CRawForp 

—One of the pleasant weddings in May will 
be that of Mr. GeonGe Griswo Lp, a brother of 
Mr. F. Grey Griswo.p, and Miss EMILy Post 


or six well-known la- 
ALEXANDER WeBB and 


— Miss JENNI CHAMBERLAIN has added some 
thing to the pleasures of Lent in Cleveland by 
sending out cards for Thursday receptions. : 

—The coming Easter ball for the benefit of 
the Orthopedic Hospital is looked forward to 
with more than common interest. It will be an 
exclusive affair, although the tickets are being 
sold at a comparatively low price. Mrs. Astor 
is at the head of the reception committee. 


—The marriage of Miss JeEnNin BIGELOW, a 
daughter of Mr. Joun BiaeLow, to Mr. CHARLES 
Tracy, will occur during the last week of Apri! 

—The birthday of General Gran’ falls on the 
twenty-seventh day of April. 

—Mr. and Mrs. WinvttiamM K. VANDERBILT will 
spend the summer abroad. They will leave New 
York in May. 

—Jekyl Island, on the coast of Georgia, has 
finally passed into the hands of a party of rich 
gentlemen, who intend to establish there the 
Jekyl Island Club. The gentlemen are well 
known in New York and Newport, and their 
main purpose is to make the island a fashiona- 
ble winter resort—for their own comfort and 
the comfort of their friends and set, that is to 
say. Outsiders will not be invited to the place 
The wild boar roams in Jekyl Island, there is a 
fine oyster bed off the inner shore, and the fish- 
ing is as good as it could possibly be. 
no better spot for sheep’s-head. 
house on the island. But this will undoubtedly 
be enlarged. It is also proposed to build cot- 
taves on available sites. 

—QOne of the Boston papers, in a reference to 
Dr. Epwarp Evenretr Hate’s sixty - fourth 
birthday, which was pleasantly celebrated a few 
days ago, declares that Dr. HALE is, with possi- 
bly one exception, the most industrious author 
in the United States. The exception appears to 
be Mr. HOWELLS. 

—A correspondent at Paris writes: “Mr 
WitiiamM Dannat, of New York, is one of the 
prominent exhibitors whose paintings are men 
tioned yearly as specimens of the progressing 
proficiency of American artists. His studio is 
situated in the Avenue de Villiers,a few doors 
from that of his master, MUNKacsy.,”’ 

—FairFax PAYNE is the pretty name of a lit 
tle heroine who lives at Monroe, North Carolina 
Some charitable persons were exerting them 
selves to establish an Episcopal chureh in that 
town, and while others were giving of their 
means, little FAIRFAX had uo money to give, and 
all her little schemes for raising money came 
to naught. 
that was the pride of her mother’s heart and the 
envy of every other mother in the town, and 
this the child determined to sacrifice in the good 


There is 
There is a fine 


She had one possession, however, 


cause. It was her mass of golden hair that fell 
far below her waist, and which she had been led 
to believe would be worth a goodly sum “at the 
North.’ The hair was cut off and consigned to 


a lady in the North; but unfortunately the silk- 
en tresses, though wonderfully beautiful, had 
very little commercial value, owing to the fact 
that not one head in a thousand has hair of ex- 
actly that shade, and three dollars was the high 
est offer made by New York hair-dealers for 
FAIRFAX PAYNE'S sucrilic The kind lady to 
whom the hair had been consigned had not the 
heart to disappoint the child with such a poor 
return, and it occurred to her to make an ap 
peal to other children through Harprr’s Youne 
PeopLe. A touching letter from the lady was 
published in that paper, and in a short time up- 
ward of sixty dollars was subscribed in small 
sums by the young readers. This fund was ex- 
pended in the purchase of a communion-service 
to be offered in her own name by the little girl 
who dedicated her golden hair, now transmuted 
into vessels of anuther precious metal, to the 
service of God. 
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story begins—only a little rosy child playing 


UT she was nobody’s grandmother when our | 


in the fields or by the brook in the tiny village | 


of Feeding Hills, where she was born. 
Old Parson Burr, her father, had spent all his 


was honored and trusted; a young minister or 
a young doctor was not trusted to deal with 
mortal pangs or sins. This was inconvenient; 
it would have been impossible if this opinion had 
existed beyond Feeding Hills, for people will be 
born young, “Do the best that ye may”; 
here the parish held on to their hoary head, and 
seemed to think he could never die. 

Then he had been to college, 
man in the township could boast that proud dis 
tinction; and, to add to his superiority, he had 
married Judge Ludlow’s only child, from St. Al- 
ban’s: a delicate, dreary, good little creature, 
who faded out of life early, and ieft behind rosy 


| girl to her mother’s level ; 





“UPON THE SILL 


GRANDMA'S 


By ROSE 


little Hannah as a remembrance and token of her 
mother’s short span 

Parson Burr did not try to educate his little 
he hired a house-keep- 


| er, who saw to the child’s clothes, and Polly Bar- 
active life there, for in his day the wisdom of age | 


but | 


ton, who kept the school at the corners, taught 
her the elementary branches, 

She was a simple, tender-hearted, pretty child, 
ant d grew up into girlhood little changed. 

“T should think, Parson Burr,” snapped Miss 
Lois Marvin, the spinster who took upon herself 
the censorship of this small town among the 
mountains, “that you'd have wanted to eddicate 


| Hanner some like her ma.” 


and not another | 


“ And what good did it do my Mary, Miss Lois, 


| that she could read Latin and the Greek tongue ? 
| Nay, I think rather that the close study enjoined 


upon her by her parents wore upon her frail body, 


and consumed its vital energies too soon. I 


TERRY 





would not have my girl removed from the duties | 











STOOD HANNAH.”—Drawn sy Ferprnio Dieuman. 


HKASTER. 


COOKE. 


of life in her prime. I hold that a woman can 
rule her house, and be a duteous wife and mother, 
better without abstruse learning than with it.” 
The parson’s solemnity awed Miss Lois; she 
never interfered further with Hannah’s training. 
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| of those days, he made acquaintance at onee with 


When she was twenty, Deacon Burr, the largest | 
farmer in Feeding Hills, died suddenly; he wasa | 


widower with no children, and all that wide, well- 
stocked farm, with its stretch of meadow and 
mowing, its sweet hill pastures, and its acres of 
forest sweeping darkly up the mountain spurs, a 
treasure of lumber and fire-wood, was left to a 
nephew, Stephen Burr, of Rutland, a young fel- 
low who had acquired some repute as a sign- 
painter already 

He came as a stranger to Feeding Hills, and 
took possession of the small gray farm-house ly- 
ing in front of its great barns in early spring. 

He was no relation of the old parson, though 
he bore the same name; but, as was the custom 





his pastor, and asked his advice about the farm. 
‘My young friend,” said Parson Barr, solemn- 
ly, “have you a prospect of marri 
‘No, sir.” And the shy, silent oath colored 
to the roots of his crisp dark hair at this surpris- 
ing question, 

“Then I counsei you to look about you for a 
kindly young woman fitted to make a good house- 
wife. Seripture saith it is not good for man to 
alone, and I would add unto that word, as an 
exegesis, especially upon a farm.” The parson 
smiled grimly, as if he had been jocose. 

“But in the mean time, sir?” stammered 
Stephen. 

“*T think there is a widow of Christian profes- 
sion, and skilled at the dairy, whom you can get 
temporarily to help you.” 

But Stephen did not hear. The window at 
the east side of the parson’s study, and ncarea. 
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to the young man’s chair, looked full upon the 
barn-yard, which sloped toward the south. The 
barn doors were wide-open, and upon the sill stood 
Hannah, as pretty a picture as one could wish, her 
dark stuff skirt short enough to show the delicate 
feet and ankles that she inherited from her mo- 
ther, her blue calico short gown, with its sleeves 
rolled up to the elbow, displaying her dimpled milk- 
white arms, a slat sun-bonnet fallen back from her 
head so that a mass of waving silky hair showed 
its coils of dark chestnut gleaming in the full 
sun, and making fit crown for the fair, rosy, win- 
some face below. She was feeding the chickens 
from her apronful of corn, and the white and 
speckled host crowded about her feet and flew 
up against her, while she beat them back, laugh- 
ing till every sweet dimple danced in cheek and 
chin, and the innocent blue eyes shone with mirth. 
Stephen felt that the parson’s advice was very 
good. 

So the Widow Larkin ruled over the Burr farm 
that summer, but Parson Burr found himself 
“hoist with his own petard” when Stephen came 
courting to the parsonage ; and he was forced to 
admit that he could not object to such a person- 
able and well-to-do son-in-law, and one so docile 
in the matter of taking his counsel. 

One son was born of this marriage, and Parson 
Burr died shortly after he had baptized his 
grandson by the name of Philip Melanchthon— 
a name given by the parson’s own wish. 

A pretty boy Phil was, but so addicted to mak- 
ing charcoal or chalk pictures on any smooth sur- 
face he could find, and so little given to handiness 
at the chores of the farm, or to studies at tiie 
village school, that his mother’s pride in her boy 
was wounded. 

“Let him alone, Hannah,” said Stephen, when 
she poured out her regret. “ He'll make a paint- 
er yet.” 
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“*HE DONE OUR RED BULL 


“A painter!—oh, Stephen!—and break his 
dear neck puttin’ up signs? Iso wanted for him 
to be a minister, like father.” 

“T don’ know as he’ll be a sign-painter, wife, 
but he’s always drawin’ off things so, that it’s on 
my mind he’ll grow up to paint picturs. ’Tis a 
good trade too. I had a mind to foller it before 
Uncle Burr left me the farm.” 

Hannah’s blue eyes grew round. 
folks ?” 

“Yes. I’ve known a man make a dollar a day 
and board and lodgin’ at that—good pay for a 
young feller, and mabbe ’twould be more after 
he’d learned the trade.” 

Hannah’s apron went up to her eyes. Stephen 
saw it, but made no comment. Now was his time 
to say what he had been thinking of for months. 


“ Picturs of 








“ And, Hannah, if so be I should die before he’s 
grown, and he sets his mind on studyin’ that busi- 
ness, don’t ye cross him; help him along; there’s 
Uncle Burr’s two thousand dollars in Rutland 
Bank, and I have always laid out he should have 
that to begin with. Squire Curtis has got my 
will, and you’re to have the farm for your livin’ 
so long as ye do live.” 

“Oh, Stephen!” sobbed Hannah. “ What did 
you go and do that for? [ve always heered 
that folks that made their wills was sure to 
die.” 

“So is them that don’t,” dryly retorted Ste- 
phen; but to the day of her death Hannah Burr 
implicitly believed this old superstition ; for within 
the year Stephen did die, and his wife never laid 
his loss to the fractious colt he would driye in 
spite of her remonstrance, and drove once too 
often, but to the harmless legal document that 
was tucked into one of the pigeon-holes in Squire 
Curtis’s desk. And it fell out as Stephen had 
foreseen ; the passion for drawing grew with Phil- 
ip’s growth and strengthened with his strength. 
He acquired well enough the elementary know- 
ledge of a country school, but kept the new planks 
in the barn, the sides of the shed, the kitchen 
doors, adorned with spirited sketches of animals, 
great bowery trees, placid water, foaming water- 
falls, each one washed off as he needed space for 
a new idea 

Miranda Larkin, a daughter of the widow who 
had been installed as house-keeper to his father, 
au maiden of little less than Hannah’s own age, 
had long served as “ help” in the Burr farm-house, 





with the “ Faithful service of the antique years,” | 


and though she resented the profanation of her 
clean doors and new wood-shed wjth chalk and 
charcoal, she owned to Phil’s mother that the boy 
was “a master-hand to dror out things. Why, 
he done our red bull as nateral as life onto 
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lation. “ Do look a’ that, Mis’ Burr! Don’t Kit 
look exact as though she see a mouse?” And 
thereafter Phil had the freedom of the kitchen 
doors inside and out. 

But the cat proved liis friend otherwise. Mi- 
randy’s aunt, Mrs, Dimon, kept a country tavern 
in a town twenty miles from Feeding Hills, in one 
of the most picturesque corners of the Green 
Mountains. There Mirandy annually resorted for 
a visit, since Mrs. Dimon was her only living rel 
ative. So she carried the cat picture with her 
this year, and while she staid it was promoted to 


the parlor shelf in the aforesaid tavern, and there | 


attracted the attention of an artist who was paint- 


ing a picture for a New York millionaire of the | 


latter’s birthplace among the hills. 

He asked Mirandy many questions about the 
pictire when he found out it was her property, 
and was as much struck by the persistence and 
ingenuity of the young painter as he had been by 
the spirit and grace of the picture. 

Mirandy was devoted to Phil, and knew all his 
father’s wishes in regard to him, for she was Han- 
nah Burr’s friend and confidante as well as set 
vant, and the fountains of her speech were un- 
loosed when once she began to talk about their 
boy. 

Mr. Grey grew deeply interested, and at last 
volunteered to go back with Mirandy to Feeding 
Hills ; and finding there a bright, handsome young 
fellow of seventeen, with a marked genius for 
painting, losing his time in a country farm-house, 
he used all his eloquence to persuade Mrs, Burr 
to let Phil go back with him to New York and 
study the profession for which he showed such 
great capacity. 

But Hannah was slow to persuade; she had 
heard vague rumors of that vast and wicked city, 
which took rank in her own mind with Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and her conscience recoiled from 


AS NATERAL AS LIFE ONTO THE BARN DOOR.’”—Dzawn uy Faepern 


the barn door; and them chickens out in the shed | sending her only boy into such temptations; but 
—you can a’most hear ’em crawkin’ an’ crowin’, | then there were Stephen's injunctions, and Han 


I can’t never abide black scratches onto my clean 
doors, but seems as though them hosses he done 
yesterday was alive; I sort of hated to scour ’em 
off.” 

But Phil appeased her wrath by a picture of 


her pet cat drawn on a paper box cover, with all 


its beauteous tortoise-shell tints displayed in col- 
or; for he had found a soft yellow stone in the 
clay banks, that he ground up on a bit of slate, 
taken some lamp-black from a piece of glass 
smoked for the purpose, and put a shadow of 
poke-berry juice in the centre of the yellow eyes 
that expressed to his rude critics the fire of the 
huntress. 

“ Oh, my land!” was Mirandy’s delighted ejacu- 





nah was primitive and simple enough to consider 
that she must obey her husband: she always 
had while he lived, and that innate reverence for 
death which is common to the race forbade her 
to rebel against his wishes now. She listened to 
Mr. Grey’s fluent catalogue of the advantages 
this step offered to Phil; but her mind was per- 
plexed. 

“Oh,” said she, with a pathetic inflection, 
““tain’t that. I suppose ’twould be a great thing 
for his paintin’; but he isn’t a professor, and ’tis 
like sendin’ of him to Sodom. I don’ know as 
there is ten good pious men in it, no more’n there 
was in Sodom.” 

She looked into Mr. Grey’s face with those 
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childlike innocent eyes that still belied the early 
threads of gray in her hair, and a certain awe of 
such pure simplicity checked the smile that had 
almost curled his lip. 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Burr, there are many good 
men there, I assure you; and I am sure Philip 
will remember his mother’s lessons while he is 
learning what no one can 


his art,” 





each him here about 





“T suppose he must go,” 

“Land! yes,” pu list 
ened to the conversation, with her arms akimbo 
ind her apron thrown over one shoulder Iwill 
make a man of him, Mis’ Burr Ef he staid 


here forever an’ ever long of us, he wouldn’t be 
worth shucks. What's he a-goin’ to learn here, 
I'd like to know? ‘Tisn’t nothing of a pull to 
milk an’ hoe an’ chop, an’ sech; any fool can do 
that. Besides, ’twon’t make him strong, as a man 
had oughter be, to putter along her 
women-folks like you an’ me; 


with two 
an’ our ways, I ex 
pect, is kind of old style. Why, when I was over 
to Aunt Naney’s the’ was somethin’ about a deed 
o’ that five-acre wood lot mother left to me I 
sold it, ye know. Well, LawyefCurtis come in 
with the dockyment, an’ said I'd got to swear to 
it somehow. ‘Why, man alive,’ says I,‘ what do 
ye take me for—one o’ the profane fellers? 
Why, I never did sech a thing in my livin’ 
life!’ 

“¢ Well, the’ must be a fi says he, ‘an’ 
you’ve got to do it, or you can’t sell 
lot.’ ; 

“We fit it quite a spell, an’ fin’ly I 
‘If I must, I ‘Damn it! If 
he didn’t just roar out laughin’ 
though I should give up, I felt 
they don’t mind it over there no more’n nothing 
an’ mabbe it’s so to York, Idees is different in 


st time,’ 
that wood 
give in 
must,’ says I 
Seemed as 


so wicked: but 





different places, I expect: but folks isn’t wicked 
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er ’n other folks because they haven’t got the 
same idees,”’ 

Mr Grey barely kept his countenance through 
this piece of confusing ethies, but Hannah seemed 
to derive a certain vague comfort from it 

“ Well, sir, if it is so to be, why, it must be: we 
can’t fly in the face of Providential orderin’, and 
it doos seem as though a way had been made and 
prepared for Philly—and Stephen said so. You'll 
take good care of him, won’t you ?” and the plead- 
ing eyes filled with tears as she looked up at Mr. 
Grey. 

“So far as T can, I will,” he said. 
ip is almost a man; 
take care of himself.” 

So it was arranged that when Mr. Grey went 
home to New York he should come by stage to 


“But Phil- 
he must and will learn te 
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Feeding Hills, and there taking up Philip, strike 
ueross country to the nearest railway; the only 
way being to go by private conveyance, se remote 
from every public route of travel was the Hills, 

Then Hannah and Mirandy set themselves to 
diligent sewing. Mr. Grey had the foresight to 
tell them that Phil would get better and cheaper 
clothes in the city than Tempy Bassett, the tai- 
loress, could make; but still there were shirts 
and other things that they could fashion well 
enough, and stockings to knit; and when his fa- 
ther’s old hair trunk was fetched from the garret, 
Mirandy prepared to pack it herself. 

“You go long and sit with your ma, Philly,” 
she ordered. “I’ve packed trunks before now, 
‘it’s quite a little chore, I tell ye. You haven't 
never done it, an’ you won’t _know how.” 

So Phil left it to her, and Mirandy’s innocent 
mand@uvre was not suspected; she had determined 
to put in many a comfort and luxury for her boy 
that should surprise him and speak to him of 
home when he opened that capacious brass-nailed 
receptacle in the great city. 

“What you bakin’ all them little cakes for, 
Mirandy ?” asked Luke Vedder, the “ hired man,” 
who had a taste for dainties, 

* Don’t holler so,” answered Mirandy, dropping 
her voice; “them is for Philip to have down in 
York, I don’t suppose he'll get a mouthful of 
honest vittles there; an’ I guess he’ll be proper 
glad to find them when he opens his trunk,” 

*Sho! you s’pose they don’ know how to cook 
vittles down there? Why, folks go there for to 
get the best, ’ve heered tell. Ships is a-sailin’ 
in there continual, with all sorts of forrin truck 
"Tis the greatest place for eatin’ 
an’ drinkin’ an’ swearin’ an’ raisin’ Ned gener’ly 
that the’ is under the canopy.” 

“I don’t believe a word on’t,” stoutly returned 
Mirandy, proceeding to remove the sieve of savory 
ginger-snaps from Luke’s admiring and longing 
gaze. 

When the day came to go, and Mr, Grey was 
deposited by the stage—which went on in another 
direction—at the door, where Mrs. Burr’s farm 
wagon, with Luke to drive it, waited to carry the 
two travellers over to the river, Phil’s trunk, evi- 
dently too full for lock to hold it, was fetched 
down the stair on Luke’s back: it was tied round 
and round with a rope—truth to tell, one of Mi- 
randy’s old clothes-lines. Alas! wind and wea- 
ther had rotted and frayed its taut strands, and 
when Luke whisked it over his shoulder with a 
groan, down it came on the stone steps, the rope 
broke, the tawny cover flew off, and out rolled a 
mixture of clean linen, red apples, ginger-snaps, 
woollen stockings, a loaf of frosted cake, a pair 
of carpet slippers, several dozen fat dough-nuts, 
a knitted red nightcap, a box of butternut ker- 
nels, a slab of maple sugary six silk handkerchiefs 
that had been Parson Burr's, and served to carry 
his. necessities from place to place when he “ ex- 
changed,” and last of all a goodly bottle of cherry- 
bounce, that broke upon the steps, and exhaled 
an odor both spicy and spirituous. 

*Q-o-oh !” shrieked Mirandy. Luke stood as- 
tounded, scratching his tow head; Mr. Grey roar- 
ed with laughter; while Mrs. Burr, simple and 
practical, set about rescuing the clothing from the 
drip and stain of the dark fragrant fluid trickling 
every way on the stone. 

Phil was mortified to his soul. “How came 
all that trash in my trunk ?” he asked, angrily. 

Mr. Grey laid his hand on the boy’s arm; he 
had read poor Mirandy’s face. “ Never mind, my 
dear fellow. I’m lucky enough to have an empty 
valise at your service. It will hold your linen; 
and we must hurry.” 

Soon as the clothes were huddled into the lea- 
ther bag, and the travellers had gone, with the 
hurried farewells caused by this delay, Mirandy 
gathered up the fragments. ‘ There !” said she, 
spitefully; “you an’ me, Mis’ Burr, hev got cake 
enough to last one while. As for that Luke, he 
won't get a crumb on’t. I believe to goodness 
he dropped that trunk a-puppus. He’d been 
hankerin’ after them snaps ever sence I baked 
‘em, eyin’ of em as a pig eyes green corn; but 
they’re meat for his masters now, I tell ye. He 
can live on mush jest as good.” 

Philip went into Mr. Grey’s studio in New York, 
ready and glad to learn his art. The pictures 
that haunted his brain were at last to find ade- 
quate expression; but, hke all true geniuses, no 
method or material could satisfy him. He was 
never weary of studying tints and forms; but the 
mocking shades of nature that demand texture 
in their production, as well as color and shape, 
the lucent spaces of atmosphere, the dancing 
beryl lights of water, the million phases of verd- 
ure—all these defied and baffled his deft brush, 
his varihued palette. 

He despaired a thousand times, but he had the 
patience of genius as well as its divine despair, 
and worked steadily toward the ends he designed 
and desired. Twice in the course of four years 
he went home for a summer’s rest, and once paint- 
ed for his mother so lovely a picture of her cows 
standing under a great oak in the pasture, knee- 
deep in the tiny pond over which the wide branch- 
es spread verdant shelter, that Mrs. Burr thought 
it miraculous. 

“Looks as though they’d stomp and splash 
every minnit,” was Mirandy’s comment, as she 
eyed it with her head askew and her arms akimbo. 

But after four years the artist fever came upon 
him; he must go abroad. And having sold a 
few pictures, and said good-by to his mother, he 
sailed for Italy in a returning fruit ship, and for 
years Feeding Hills saw his face no more. 

But Mrs. Burr and Mirandy went on in the old 
routine; the great farm was leased to a neigh- 
bor; Luke still did “ chores,” and at odd moments 
courted Mirandy, who neither refused nor accept- 
ed him, 

“ Well,” she acknowledged, when he reproach- 
ed her with her uncertain replies, “ what ef I be 
whiffle-minded? Butlain’t. Truth is, that ef I 
said 1 wouldn’t never have ye, you’d go flyin’ off 


aboard of ‘em. 








the handle, and you’re sort of handy to hev round; 
you know the ways, and you’re a master-hand to 
keep up a wood-shed, an’ I don’t want to see ye 
a-danglin’ after that shiftless Poll Shaw; but as 
for marryin’ of ye, an’ bein’, so to speak, tied up 
so ’t I'd hev to foller where you went, mabbe to 
leave Mis’ Burr for good an’ all, why, 1 wouldn’t 
think on’t, She ain’t no more fit to be left alone 
here than nothing, an’ I won’t do it.” 

“Well, I don’t ask ye to,do 1? Why can’t 
we settle down right as we be? An’ J’d take the 
farm then.” 

“Yes, an’ fetch a lot of men into my clean 
kitchen hayin’-time to gobble vittles five times a 
day, say nothin’ of weakly lambs to coddle, an’ 
barrels of milk to strain and skim. It’s too 
much pork for a shillin’, Luke Vedder. Ef you 
can’t wait, 1 can; an’ Pll stick to Mis’ Burr. I 
ain’t none of your rovers.” 

But Luke waited. He knew well how com- 
fortable a position had fallen to his lot. 

So Mrs. Burr lived on in peace; there were no 
innovations on the routine of life in Feeding 
Hills. The Puritan Recorder was the only news- 
paper known in that quiet homestead, and only 
the religious columns interested Hannah Burr, 
She had letters from Philip once a fortnight; 
knitting, sewing, house-keeping, to do; and her 
simple, practical, placid nature neither craved ex- 
citement nor knew its pleasures. Her hair grad- 
ually whitened, her face lost its bloom, her eye 
its sparkle, but she was lovely still; for the peace 
of an autumnal sunset rested on her calm coun- 
tenance, a tint of lingering rose crept over her 
cheek if wind or sun chilled or warmed it, her 
eyes wore yet the innocent open look of earlier 
years, and the slight, trim figure, in its old-fash- 
ioned garments, was neither bent nor made gross 
by age. 

But Philip was leading quite another life. 
Eager in his zeal to attain perfection, he was fast 
making for himself a name and fame among his 
compeers. He had met a lovely young American 
girl in Florence, and married her there, and chil- 
dren were growing up about him. Thirty years 
of full life and increasing success in a foreign 
country would have perhaps effaced his love for 
his own, had net his mother’s tender, simple let- 
ters kept the dormant affection for his birth- 
place still alive, and every year he promised him- 
self to go home, but never went. 

One day in early winter, however, there came 
to him another letter in the same mail with his 
mother’s—a letter from Mirandy, running thus: 


“Ferpine uiiis, November Tenth, 

“Deer pHILLy,—I rite to say we are All in 
Health accepting Your ma; she is quite Poorly. 
i want her to hev the Horse tackeled up and Go 
to see a Docter, but She doant Want to, sez its 
Rumatiz, but it aint: it Ketches her dreadful 
quick in the Brest by spells, so as she cant 
Breath. i feel Consarned about her, so does 
luke. we wisht You wood come Back. i think 
she hankers for you Quite a little, do Hurry 
up. says in the Reeder 


‘this is my Own my Native land.’ 


and ain’t it yourn, forrin Parts had ought to be 
considerible well Viewed by this time Respects 
to your wife and Childern. yours to Command 
““MIRANDY LARKIN, 
“she dono that i have writ ye: don’t Speak 


This queer letter filled Philip Burr with anx- 
iety. His mother was over seventy. At her age 
she could not bear much. For the first time he 
began to see that he ought not to have left her. 
At first his passion for his art had so filled his 
thoughts that his mother had small place in 
them; and the old saying that “love runs down, 
not up,” has in it a certain truth, He had out- 
grown utterly his early life, and its routine and 
detail had seemed terribly irksome and dull to 
him on his few brief visits to his home. He had 
not then been old enough to appreciate the idyl- 
lic simplicity and purity of his mother’s nature, 
and thirty years of separation, a new life, ties 
far stronger than filial, had superseded whatever 
tender memories lingered in his heart. He had 
sometimes, since he had children of his own, 
thought regretfully of his mother; but he had 
made for himself a home in Italy, and, mother- 
like, she had never urged him to return. Could 
he know—would any man be likely to know or 
imagine—the deep longing to see her only boy 
that underlay such quiet words as these : é 

“I hope you are well, dear Philip. I know 
you cannot come home to see me, but I think a 
great deal about you and your folks, and pray 
for you all every day, Feeding Hills is about as 
you left it, but I expect I should not know my 
boy if ever I see him again.” 

Could he hear in these simple phrases, that 
seemed to accept the situation that parted them 
so calmly, the cry of “ Rachel mourning for her 
children”? Al! who can tell in weak mortal 
speech the miraculous patience, the utter self- 
lessness, the depth and height, of mother-love! 
Has not God Himself set it as the highest mea- 
sure of His own? Is it not the interpretation of 
Divine love, in its devotion, its unexacting endur- 
ance, its lavish giving, its exhaustless forgive- 
ness? What other human passion does not pale 
before it as a taper in the broad effulgent light 
of dawn ? 

It had come about that before Mirandy’s letter 
reached Philip Burr he had heard of the death of 
his wife’s uncle in New York. Mr. Vandyne was 
a bachelor, and very wealthy, and Euphemia had 
been his favorite niece always; now, from the 
death of her sister and brother, she was his only 
near relative, and his great fortune fell to her. 
In the coming spring Philip expected to go back 
to America and take possession of all this; for 
Mrs. Burr did not like to take her family to so 
cold a climate in the winter. Now, however, she 
urged Philip to take them all home; their uncle’s 
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house was ready to receive them, as his old 
house-keeper remained in charge still; and it 
seemed to Euphemia Burr a necessity that for a 
few years at least they should stay in America 
and look after the property; so they packed all 
their goods—not a brief or easy thing after all 
those years of accumulation—and in January ar- 
rived in New York, and found themselves at 
home, and, after some weeks of work, thoroughly 
settled in Mr. Vandyne’s house. Philip’s reputa- 
tion had gone before him, and he was tendered 
dinners, receptions, and all sorts of hospitality at 
once; but as soon as his wife and children were 
made comfortable he hurried to Feeding Hills, 
He had taken the precaution to write his mother 
before they left Europe, and twice since they ar- 
rived in America, the last time to announce his 
coming to her, but still he was startled to see 
the ghastly pallor of her cheek as she rose to 
welcome him, pressing one hand on her*breast 
and gasping for breath. Mirandy, who had come 
out at the sound of wheels, put one sturdy arm 
about her. 

“ Now don’t ye, dear—don’t. Tis Phil, and ve 
knew he was comin’. Here, smell to the cam- 
phire. There! there! set back in the rocker, 
an’ I'll fan ye.” 

“Tm better,” she said, faintly, forcing a pale 
smile. But it was many minutes before she 
could do more than look at Philip or speak further. 
As for him, a sudden rush of the old love filled 
his heart and eyes as he looked at the tiny old 
figure, with its thick waves of silver-white hair 
crowning the gentle deep-lined face, and seeming 
to darken by contrast the large placid eyes that 
had faded from their azure and grown dim with 
time, but were still tender and serene. How could 
he have left this frail little mother of his to the 
tendance of servants so long? Remorse began 
to stir in his soul; he could not but recognize 
in her attack the agony of some mortal disease. 
His mind was made up at once; he would take 
her home with him. Her Jast days should be as 
happy and as comfortable as skill and affection 
could make them. 

His reverie was disturbed by a pressure of the 
cold hand he still held. His mother was herself 
again. 

“ Dear Phil!” she said, “it is you, isn’t it? It 
seemed so strange to see my boy an old man like 
you.” 

Philip laughed tremulously. “‘ Mother dear, isn’t 
it time I grew gray? I’m more than fifty by two 
years clear. Had you forgotten ?” 

“No; but it’s so long since you were here, I’ve 
always thought of you like when you went away. 
Aud are your folks well, Philly ?” 

“Ah, mother, you would not wonder at my 
gray hairs if you could see Ned and Charley, 
two big boys—young men, they would say— 
twenty-five and twenty-three; Effie, eighteen ; 
and even the baby is twelve years old nuw—my 
second Hannah.” 

“Why, you called her for me!” And the ac- 
cent of surprise and joy brought tears into Philip 
Burr's eyes. 

“Yes, I didn’t quite forget you, mother. But, 
Mirandy, shouldn’t she lie down ?” 

“She had ought to, that’s a fact.” 

“But, Phil?” The pleading voice asked a 
question he understood without words. 

“ |'m going to stay along time, mammy.” And 
the sweet old face brighteued with a smile as she 
went to her room with Mirandy, and tried to rest 
after the anguish of her spasm. 

Mirandy beckoned Mr. Burr into the kitchen 
when she came back, and once there, gave him 
such a hand-shaking as only Mirandy could give. 

“ Well, if I ain’t glad you’re to hum again, I 
ain’t nothin’! Dve ben on tenter-hooks sence I 
wrote to ye for fear I done what I hadn’t ought 
to noways. But I got skeered enough about her.” 

“You had reason to be, Mirandy. 1 ought to 
have come home long ago.” 

“ Well, let that slide; you done accordin’ to 
your lights, an’ nobody can’t do no more. The 
pint now is, here you be, an’ what can ye do for 
her ?” 

“IT must take her to New York with me, Mi- 
randy, and see a good doctor about her.” 

“Well, mabbe. She won’t go easy, though; 
an old tree gener’ly dies movin’. I’m ‘most 
afraid to hev ye.” 

* But isn’t it best? The doctor here does not 
seem to have helped her.” 

“Land! she hain’t had him, an’ I haven't in- 
sisted on’t, for I haven’t got no great of faith in 
doctorin’ anyhow ; it’s pretty near all guess-work, 
an’ a fat, shakin’, sputterin’ old cretur like Dr. 
Martin ain’t no more capable of a likely guess 
than I be. I’ve give her skull-cap tea some, an’ 
kep’ up her strength with broth, an’ egg-cider, 
an’ sech, an’ she’s sech a calm kind of a cretur 
anyway that she’s held her own so fur. I expect 
it’s neurology, but p’rhaps a York doctor might 
know suthin to help that.” 

“fT ean but try,” said Philip, sadly. “But 
where is Luke? an’ how will it be with you, 
Mirandy, if I take mother away ?” 

“Oh, he’s out to the barn a-putterin’ round, I 
guess ; he’ll come in soon as I blow the dinner- 
horn, The’ won’t nothin’ ’arthly keep him from 
vittles an’ drink, What’li ldo? Well, l expect 
you don’t mean to fetch her back here?” 

“No; I never mean to have my mother away 
from me again.” 

“Well, thirty odd years is ’bout enough in a 
lifetime. Thank the Lord! I wa’n’t never pes- 
tered with childern. You train’em up, an’ away 
they go, as Scriptur’ says, an’ where be ye? Jest 
as lonesome as though you was a old maid an’ 
done with’t. Wuss, fortino, for them that hain’t 
had to lose, hain’t had to grieve. As to me, I’ve 
ben a-keepin’ Luke on the anxious seat quite a 
spell. He didn’t seem to set a mite by anybody 
else; no more did 1; but I wasn’t a-goin’ to put 
the best feller that ever was created—an’ he ain’t 
that—not but what he’s clever enough—before 
Mis’ Burr, 1 growed up along of her, au’ 1 think 





the sun rises an’ sets in her face; but ef it’s best 
for her to go to York, why, ’tis best, an’ I sha’n't 
peep nor mutter, But I guess I'll hitch up with 
Luke. An’ ef you’re a mind to let us rent the 
farm, why, it’s kinder providential that old Cur- 
tis, who has had it along back, had the shock- 
anum palsy last week, an’ Mis’ Curtis she’s dread- 
ful poorly with risin’ of the lights, so’s they spoke 
to Luke—leastways she did—about writin’ to you 
to find somebody else to take it. An’ there’s 
consider’ble work in me yet, if I be sixty-five; 
an’ Luke ain’t but fifty-five. I guess we can run 
it for a spell.” 

“My dear old friend,” said Philip, with the 
tears in his eyes, * you shall have the farm rent 
free; don’t say a word. You have been better 
than a child to my mother.” 

“Well, [never!” And Mirandy bolted into the 
shed with her apron thrown over her face. Lucki- 
ly there was a hole in it, so she did not fling her- 
self against the wood-pile. 

In the mean time there was a little drama set 
on the New York stage for Philip Burr’s consid- 
eration in due season. While her father was 
gone to Vermont, Miss Effie, under her mother’s 
wing, was tasting the delights of society ; she had 
been brought up in foreign fashion, and her sim- 
plicity, purity, and modest grace were as unique 
among the sparkle and dash, the fearless chatter 
and rapid manner, of her new associates, as the 
aspects and ways of a ring-dove would be among 
a flock of blackbirds. She was not a belle; fast 
young men did not admire her; but there were 
not a few of the better class who contended for 
her shy smiles, and among them was John Schuy- 
ler, the young rector of St. Faith’s Church, In- 
deed, Effie was lovely enough to have turned the 
head of an anchorite. She inherited her grand- 
mother’s beautiful red-brown hair, “dark in the 
shadow,” but glittering with bronze reflections in 
the sun, and she had her mother’s lovely great 
hazel eyes, as innocent and serene as dew-drops 
in the heart of a pansy. A pale clear skin, a del- 
icate sweet mouth, a chin cleft with the tiniest 
dimple, all made a face charming in itself—more 
than charming in its lovely, tender, childlike ex- 
pression, John Schuyler watched her narrowly : 
once in his life he had found a beautiful face the 
mask of a false heart and trivial mind; he would 
not be so deluded again ; he admired, but he hesi- 
tated. And Effie? She heard his deep rich voice 
once a week from desk and pulpit; she took into 
her simple and sincere heart his eloquent exposi- 
tions of the Gospel ; she thought him the best and 
greatest of clergyman; but she was not the sort 
of girl who considers every man a possible lover ; 
she had that innate maiden modesty that does not 
feed on idle dreams, but has reserves with itself as 
sacred as an angel’s. 

One evening Mr. Schuyler heard her say to a 
friend, “ Yes, my father is coming back with my 
grandmother next week.” 

“You have never seen her ?”’ asked-Miss San 
ford. 

“No; we were ail born in Italy, and grand- 
mother has always lived on her farm in Ver- 
mont.” 

“Tt is our dance, Miss Burr,” broke in a “ gild- 
ed youth.” 

As she went away, Marian Sanford said to her 
cousin, who stood by them: “Just think! to 
bring an old Vermont farmeress into that su 
perb Vandyne mansion! What a bore for Effie! 
I wonder how she will put up with suoh a nui- 
sance as a country grandmother !” 

Mr. Schuyler wondered too, 

It had been the first cause of his disenchant- 
ment with beautiful Alida Schuyler, his far-away 
cousin, that she treated her mother with neglect 
and disrespect; for his own mother, a stately 
white-haired lady, whose only surviving child was 
this John, still lived with him in all love and rev- 
erence; he could never trust his future to a girl 
who would despise and be ungracious to an elder- 
ly woman. 

The day that Philip brought his mother home 
was one of those mild days that sometimes come 
in February ; so she bore the journey better than 
he feared, for it had indeed been hard to leave 
her old home, her faithful Mirandy, her quaint 
quiet life, even for the home of an only son; she 
feared and doubted a little about a new home 
among strangers. But Philip’s wife was the only 
one to welcome her; indeed, the rest had been 
banished for the time, lest they should fatigue 
their guest. 

lt was this sweet-faced woman who took the 
tiny old figure in her arms with a soft, eager 
kiss, saying, “ Mother, I am so glad to have you!” 

Grandma Burr could not help one little sob of 
relief. 

But when she was rested in the morning, and 
ensconced in a great easy-chair by the bright 
dining-room fire, boys and girls both were passed 
in review, and the tender, faded eyes brightened 
with surprise at the two tall young men, pictures 
of father and grandfather, the lovely girl, and the 
fairy of a child, who said, “ I’m Hannah too,” in a 
voice that made grandma smile, though it dimmed 
her eyes, it was so like her “ little” Philip’s. 

Now a new life dawned on the dear old lady ; 
from the most primitive and quiet existence, she 
had suddenly dropped into an amount of luxuries 
and conveniences that almost frightened her, but 
which her reverent spirit referred to a First 
Cause, rather than to man. Gas, turned on with 
the touch of a finger to some electric connection, 
utterly astonished her. 

“Oh, the wonderful works of God!” she ex- 
claimed. “’Tis like as when He said,‘ Let there 
be light, and there was light.’ Is it dangerous, 
dear?” 

“Oh no, grandma, unless you blow it out; 
then it does choke people.” 

“T never'll touch it, then—never! Fl have 
acandle. Can I, Philly?” 

“ Yes, if you like, mother,” laughed Philip. 

She heard the chiming clock of St. Faith's 
tower, “’Tie beautiful to have the hours sing, 
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ain’t it?” she said to Effie. “Same as when 
Scripter says the morning stars sang together. 
When I wake up in the night and hear it, I ain’t 
a bit lonesome. I feel as if the heavens was 
telling the glory.” 

Effie looked at her with a sort of awe. 

Nobody could persuade her to touch the tele- 
phone in Philip’s library after she had once ex- 
perimented on it, and heard his voice ten miles 
away. 

“Tv’s awful!” she said; “awful! Makes me 
think of Job, saying, ‘Then a spirit passed be- 
fore my face; the hair of my flesh stood up.... 
there was silence, and I heard a voice.’ Don’t 
ask me to listen no more, Phema; seems as 
though ’twas taking up to be like God, to hear 
so fur off; though He sees too.” 

Philip’s pictures were her delight. Day after 
day she crept about the superbly furnished and 
decorated rooms, never stopping to look at the 
bric-a-brac, the books, the picturesque mirrors, 
or the tasteful furniture. She was wrapped up 
now in an Alpine gorge with its foaming torrent ; 
now in a stretch of placid sea, its peaceful waves 
curling gently on the sand, where fisher-children 
played in the sunset light of Italy ; or the melan- 
choly distances of the Roman Campagna, lonely 
and verdant under a sapphire sky, save for herds 
of broad-browed oxen grazing or snuffing the 
south wind with lifted heads. 

“ You like pictures, don’t you, grandma ?” said 
Effie one day, who had been watching the old 
lady’s absorption. 

“Like ’em? Yes, dear, I guess I do. I nev- 
er used to see the trees wavin’ up and down on 
Saltash Mountain, or Black Lake a-shinin’ like 
our old peacock’s breast when ‘twas sundown, 
but that I thought how the Lord must have liked 
to make such beautiful things; and this is next 
best. I should think Philly would be as happy 
as a king makin’ such pictures.” 

Before long Mr. Schuyler called, in his pastoral 
rounds, for the Burrs were his parishioners; it 
was evident enough to his keen eyes that grand- 
ma was neither a nuisanee nor a bore to her lovely 
granddaughter; in fact, the dear old lady had 
taken the house by storm; the handsome, stal- 
wart young men treated her with charming affec- 
tion and reverence ; she seemed to come from an- 
other world than theirs, and with true delicacy 
Mrs. Philip had not tried to amend her dress to 
modern or city fashions; the black silk gown, 
folded across a spotless kerchief, the clear mus- 
lin cap with a white ribbon bound about it and 
tied in a bow above, the bit of sheer cambric ruf- 
fle in her sleeves at the wrist, were, to be sure, 
her best dress; but then nothing could be too 
good for “ Philip’s folks,” and Effie looked at her 
with tender eyes. 

“Isn’t she like an old picture ? 
Mr. Schuyler. 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered’; but he looked at 
Effie instead of grandma. Meantime Philip had 
called in the most si@ful of the city doctors ; but 
his mother seemed well; the change had been 
like a fresh draught to a dying fire; her life bright- 
ened and flickered up; she had no more spasms. 
Philip hoped for years to come he might have her 
with him and atone for the past. Dr. Horton 
found no more than the weakness of age to pre- 
scribe for, and yet he left a sting in Philip’s 
heart. 

“Keep her well nourished and gently stimu- 
lated,” he said. ‘The trouble was probably an- 
gina pectoris ; if so, it may return at any time; it 
certainly will some time. You can only keep up 
her strength; she is evidently feeble; keep her 
quiet.” 

But how grandma enjoyed herself! Philip fol- 
lowed up the doctor's advice thoroughly. Grand- 
ma Burr never was so cherished and comforted 
in her life; so lapped in affection and luxury. 


the girl asked 





“Tis like a kind of foretaste of heaven,” she, 


wrote to Mirandy; “ but I hope ’twon’t make me 
set my affections on things below, for I am a-liv- 
ing on borrowed time, Mirandy, and I know it. 
I’ve had my threescore and ten, and I had not 
ought to hanker for more; ‘tis real pleasant, 
though, to be with Philly and his folks, but I hope 
I’m ready and willing when the Lord says to come 
up higher.” 

As the end of Lent drew near, John Schuyler 
came in oftener to consult with Effie about the 
Easter music. Philip had brought home with him 
some rare Italian music, and among it was an 
exquisite Easter anthem, and Effie was to sing 
the solo. 

Grandmother Burr heard much that was new 
to her, but said nothing, till one day she turned 
to Effie and asked, ‘‘ What is Easter, dear ?” 

“Oh, grandma! Why, I thought everybody 
knew Easter. It's the day Christ rose from the 
dead.” 

“ How do you know’tis ?” asked grandma, sim- 

ly. 

““ Why—why—well, the Prayer-book says so,” 
Effie answered, inadequately enough. 

“How does that know ?” asked grandma, who 
had been almost as much astounded by the ser- 
vices of the Episcopal Church as by the telephone, 
and had no more reverence for the Prayer-book 
than for an almanac. 

Philip came to the rescue. ‘“ Mother dear, it is 
not a real certainty; it is tradition: so is Christ- 
mas Day.” 

“T have heered of Christmas,’ 
to deprecate her ignorance. 

“ But if knowledge is uncertain, is it not a good 
thing to celebrate the Lord’s birth and death and 
resurrection on some days rather than forget 
them ?” 

“*This do in remembrance of Me,’”’ 
grandma, vaguely. 

“ And oh, grandma, it is so beautiful, Easter !” 
eagerly added Effie. ‘The chureh is all dressed 
with flowers, and we have such music! How you 
will like it!” 

Grandma smiled. The beautiful Church of St. 
Faith’s, with its robed priest, its Gothic gloom, its 


’ 


put in grandma, 


quoted 








colored windows, its chanting choir, had been as 
hew an experience to her as an opera would have 
been; but her honest soul discerned her Lord in 
every place of worship, amid all this pomp and 
glory as well as in the barn-like meeting-house of 
Feeding Hills, with its faded moreen cushions, 
and the tuning-fork of its choir leader, its sheet- 
iron stoves, and high sounding-board above the 
lofty little pulpit. ‘I always like to hear about 
the Lord, child,” she said, meekly. “And ’tis 
mabbe a good thing to keep a day for His risin’. 
It’s a comfort, because ’tis a promise. I like to 
think about the resurrection mornin’; it will be 
good to come up beside Stephen and father. 
I've missed them consider’ble all these: years. 
‘Because I live, ye shall live also.’ That’s the 
good word for a graveyard, and I had it put onto 
Stephen’s stone. I guess I shall like real well to 
go to your meetin’ that day.” 

Oftener and oftener John Schuyler came to 
Philip Burr’s house; it seemed to him almost a 
gate of heaven, with that gentle, trustful, simple 
old woman waiting for her call to go home in 
such meek faith; and also it seemed to him the 
portal of his earthly life, with a lovely creature 
waiting to unclose it. 

“He called her angel, but I called her wife.” 
Grandma Burr saw the situation, and smiled on it. 

“ He’s a good young man, that Mr. Schuyler,” 
she said to Effie. “And he’d ought to have a 
good lovin’ wife. I shall tell the Lord about it 
when I get there.” 

Effie remembered the words, and repeated them 
long after. She thought grandma had done what 
she said then. At last Easter Sunday dawned, 


**So cool and calm and bright,” 


for Easter was late that year; and grandma, in 
her quilted satin bonnet and warm fur-lined cloak, 
crept up the aisle on Philip’s arm, Euphemia and 
her Hannah following ; the boys and Effie were all 
in the choir. Grandma closed her eyes in a brief 
prayer, and then looked about her with a child’s 
delight. Snow-white roses heaped the marble fant, 
garlands of white carnations festooned the dark 
velvet of the pulpit drapery, great pots of stain- 
less callas rising from their fresh green leaves 
were set about the chancel, and vases of fragrant 
milk -white Easter lilies adorned the altar—a 
lavish purity that contrasted well with the rich 
dresses and flower-like coloring of that part of 
the audience who think a new bonnet is the real 
Easter offering. Grandma’s dim eyes shope as 
she looked at the abundant flowers ; but when the 
organ began a triumphant symphony she seemed 
to tremble: the music thrilled soul and body; 
and when, after the brief sermon, Effie’s pure 
fresh young voice rose on the still and perfumed 
air, in 





“The lord is arisen ! 
Hail the glad day!” 
verily it seemed to Grandma Burr that she heard 
harpers harping with their harps, and the voice 
of the archangel ringing in symphony. A terrible 
pang shot through her breast; she pulled at Eu- 
phemia’s sleeve, and one look at that ghastly face 
told the story ; she had been too happy. Philip 
lifted her in his arms and took her to the car- 
riage. It was but a little way, but it seemed to 
him miles before he could put her on-her bed 
and send for the doctor. 

Effie came in soon, and with her John Schuy- 
ler; but neither medical aid or ghostly counsel 
could avail here; the pressure on her kind old 
heart grew more stringent; she opened her eyes 
once and looked at the minister and Effie with a 
sinile, for in the anxiety and distress of the mo- 
ment John Schuyler had instinctively taken Effie’s 
hand and drawn her close to him; then grand- 
ma’s lips moved; Philip bent down closer: “ Be- 
cause I live—” was the faint whisper. Grandma 
finished the sentence out of human hearing; she 
too had risen on Easter Sunday. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XVI. 

‘a fact has already been emphasized that it 

will not be possible to carry out successfully 
the scheme of living set forth in these pages un- 
less there is a constant personal oversight on the 
part of the mistress of the house. That mental 
quality possessed by our prudent New England 
progenitors, by them called “ faculty,” which im- 
plies the ability to meet emergencies readily, to 
reconcile contradictory conditions, to make things 
at hand take the place of desired but unobtain- 
able ones—in short, to be capable of constant 
adaptation, is indispensable to the task. If the 
forethought is lacking that decides how one day’s 
superfluity may be balanced by another’s more 
meagre fare, our purpose of maintaining the eco- 
nomical level will soon be frustrated. There must 
be a daily supervision of materials on hand; while 
no one’s fare is to be stinted, nothing may be 
wasted. One dish spoiled in the cooking, or the 
remains of food given or thrown away, or allowed 
to stand unused until unfit for the table. may 
counterbalance a carefully studied economy in 
another direction, There must be no experiments 
based upon doubtful authority. If a new dish is 
to be tried, do not undertake it in any uncertain- 
ty: either obtain the exact recipe from some one 
who has succeeded with it, or from some reliable 
cookery book ; or, if the attempt is to be an ori- 
ginal one, consider all the prospects of success 
and the possibilities of failure. ‘To inexperienced 
housewives let it be said, emphatically, “ Be con- 
tent to follow good old methods until you are 
competent to originate new ones; and never 
change the ingredients of a dish or omit any part 
of its formula until it has been carefully made 
according to the recipe and tested in its entirety.” 
Do not imagine that you will not like a thing; 
until you have tried it, give every dish the benefit 
of the doubt. If you do not like a dish properly 
made, do not alter it at the risk of failure, but 
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make one about which vou are certain. There 
are dishes enough in any branch of cookery to 
satisfy every taste, every individual idiosynerasy, 
no matter how marked or peculiar. It is poor 
management, as well as an act of injustiee to its 
originator, to spoil any dish by alteration or omis- 
sion. 

To illustrate the question of preserving the eco- 
nomical balance, we will take the making of two 
soups, bouillon and a purée, or thick soup of meat 
and vegetables. Bouzllon is the most elaborate, and 
at the same time the most delicate and nutritious, 
soup that can be made. It would be too expen- 
sive to admit into our culinary scheme were it not 
that the meat and vegetables used in making it 
can be cooked a second time in a very appetizing 
way, Bouillon is a highly flavored, aromatic, 
clear soup of a dark amber color, so nutritious 
that a cup of it drank hot will restore a tired or 
sick person as quickly as, and far more effective- 
ly than, a glass of wine. It is invaluable for the 
use of convalescents and for delicate children, so 
that it should be made in every household. If 
the reader will turn to No. XL. of this series of 
articles, published in the Bazar of March 27, a 
recipe for making clear soup, or consommé, will be 
found; the same process is to be followed in 
making bouillon, but the materials differ. In the 
clear soup one pound of beef and bone is al- 
lowed for each quart of soup; for Jowil/on three 
kinds of meat are used; that is, instead of beef 
alone, there is in bouillon beef, veal, and poultry. 
The nutritive broth of Francatelli and Dubois re- 
sembles bouillon, and the consommé of Gouffé is 
made of meat and poultry. The two names con- 
sommé and bouillon are used here as they are gen- 
erally understood in this country. 

To make four quarts of bowillon, or broth, use 
four pounds of soup beef and bone, the bone from 
the small end of a leg of veal, called the knuckle, 
and a chicken or fowl weighing from three to 
four pounds. Let the fowl be carefully plucked, 
singed, drawn, and trussed for boiling. The beef 
is to be cut in a large piece from the bone, and 
the bone broken or chopped in small pieces ; thie 
marrow, if there is any, being reserved to make 
any of the dishes for which recipes were given in 
No. VII. of this series, Put all the bones in the 
bottom of the soup kettle, lay the beef and fowl 
on them, pour in four quarts of cold water, and 
let the water gradually heat and boil ; remove all 
scum as it rises. While the soup is heating, peel 
a large carrot and turnip, a medium-sized onion, 
and make a bouquet of herbs as directed in the re- 
cipe for consommé ; after the bouillon is skimmed 
clear, add the vegetables and an even tablespoon- 
ful of salt, and boil the broth as directed in the 
consommeé recipe. When the chicken is tender, 
take it up, and use it for any of the dishes named 
in other articles of this series. When the soup 
is ready to strain, save the meat and vegetables 
to make a purée, or thick soup, which may be pre- 
pared within a few days, care being taken not to 
keep the cooked meat and vegetables until they 
spoil. The bouil/on will keep from three to ten 
days after it is clarified, according to the weather ; 
if it is sealed in air-tight bottles or jars, it will 
keep indefinitely, and can be heated when required 
for the table. For a journey a bottle of bouillon 
is invaluable, especially if there are children or 
invalids in the party. If cold bowillon solidifies, 
heat it in the bottle until it can be poured out. 

To make a purée, or thick soup of cold meat 
and vegetables, allow a cupful of cold meat of 
any kind, and an equal quantity of cold soup 
vegetables, for two quarts of soup; cut the meat 
in small pieces, put it over the fire in the soup 
kettle with enough good drippings or butter to 
prevent burning, and fry it brown; when the 
meat is brown, stir with it two tablespoonfuls of 
dry flour; when the flour is brown, add the cold 
soup vegetables, cut in small pieces, and two 
quarts of boiling water; season the soup palata- 
bly with salt and pepper, and cook it slowly until 
both meat and vegetables are tender enough to be 
rubbed through a colander or sieve with a potato- 
masher. Several hours will be required to cook 
the meat to this point. After the meat and vege- 
tables have been rubbed through the sieve they 
will form a purée,or pulp; this is to be returned 
to the soup kettle; if it is thicker than thick 
cream, more boiling water is to be added, and a 
palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. When 
the soup is of the right consistency, and has boil- 
ed, it will be ready to serve. 

This soup may be varied to suit the materials 
on hand. It can be made from any cold meat or 
poultry; one or more kinds of meat can be used ; 
scraps of cold roast beef or mutton, cold steak 
or chops, cold veal cooked in any way, cold poul- 
try or game birds browned in butter and then 
boiled until the bones fall out; cold venison, an- 
telope, bear, or buffalo meat, rabbits, or squirrels 
—in fact, any kind of animal flesh. At least two 
kinds of cold vegetables should be used, with a 
small proportion of onion or leeks. Canned to- 
matoes, cold boiled rice, and cold veal or mutton 
make a good soup. Cold poultry, boiled rice, 
and a little milk make a delicious and nourish- 
ing soup. Cold gravy may be added to any of 
the cold meat soups, and the merest scraps of 
meat utilized in this way. The odd pieces of 
cold food which many persons would throw away 
can thus be transformed into a palatable dish 
Our readers must not think this too small an 
economy to be practised. Even if there is no 
pressing necessity for such close calculation the 
prudent housewife will prefer to save a trifle in 
this way, and so increase the reserve from which 
she can draw some pleasant indulgence. Thie 
smallest economies need not be disdained when 
it is remembered that a few will put a new book 
on the shelf, or a bit of lace or a fresh pair of 
gloves in the dressing-case. 

In addition to the dishes which can be made 
from eold chicken according to directions given 
in other articles, the favorite salad of Amevican 
house-keepers can in this connection be brought 
within our financial limit. 
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Chicken salad is not always well made, even on 
our best tables, unless the housewife has absorbed 
one bit of foreign culinary lore—the cutting of 


the chicken in pieces about half an inch square, 
after freeing it entirely from skin and bone, in 
stead of making a hash of the meat which can- 
not be distinguished from minced veal or fresh 
pork—two meats which are sometimes substituted 
for chicken. Another point to be remembered 
is the preparation of the salad vegetable. This 
is generally either celerv or lettuce, but escarole 
may be used, and even the very tender white leaves 
of uncooked cabbage when there is no other salad 
vegetable available. The celery is to be eareful- 
ly washed, scraped, and cut in small pieces, but 
not chopped Sine ; the lettuce is to be washed, 
dried on a clean towel, and torn with the fingers, 
not cut with a knife. If lettuce is used, the salad 
must not be made until time for serving it, be- 
cause the lettuce wilts after coming in contact 
with the vinegar 
dressing 


of the salad dressing. Two 





are used—one, the plain salad dressing 
of one-third as much vinegar as oil, and a pal 
atable quantity of salt and pepper, sufficient in 
quantity to moisten the chicken and celery, which 
is laid in the centre of the salad dish and pressed 
in the form of a mound with a smooth surface ; 





the mayonnaise is thickly spread upon this surface, 
and the salad decorated with the small leaves of 
lettuce or celery, and, according to taste, with 
hard-boiled eggs, olives, capers, slices of boiled 
red beet, and pickled peppers or gherkins. On 
no account is the mayonnaise to be mixed with 
the rest of the salad until it is served; and the 
salad should be kept in a very cool place after it 
is prepared. 

The French mayonnaise is made without mus- 
tard. As this dressing is sometimes troublesome 
to novices, we shall give it additional space here- 
after, being content now simply to outline its 
preparation. To make it, put into a deep bowl 
an even teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, a dust of Cayenne, the yolk 
of a raw egg, and a teaspoonful of vinegar or 
lemon juice mix these ingredients to a creain, 
and then add good salad-oil, drop by drop, stir- 
ring constantly, until a thick paste is formed; 
then stir in vinegar or lemon juice, drop by drop, 











until the mayonnaise is again liquid; oil should 
then be added as before, and more vinegar when 
the mayonnaise thickens, until the desired quan- 
tity is made, the proportion being preserved of 
three times as much oil as vinegar 


The mayon 
NdaISe, when done, 


ould be thick enough to spread 
upon the surface of the salad. The possible dif 
ficulties in making this delicious salad dressing 
will be considered soon, because, although it is 
expensive, but little of it is required for any salad 
except chicken, and it is incomparable in its way. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. E. A. K.—Use lace instead of swin’s-down on a 
graduating dress of albatross cloth. 

Country Girt.—We cannot tell you how to curl 
your eyelashes, and we advise you not to try. 

Co.torapo.—Send to the Bazar office for a cut pat- 
tern of an English riding-habit, and remodel yours. 
The brown serge-like sample, with jacket of the same 
trimmed with very little braid and made in the sim- 
plest tailor style, will be your best choice for travel- 
ling. Take your Newmarket along for an extra wrap, 
and with your dolman you will have enough. Put 
some velvet with your heliotrope cashmere as a vest 
and panel, and lace them across; then have écra lace 
down each side of the velv Get the muslin with 
embroidered stripes, and make with long drapery and 
a@ gay watered sash. Put long pleats on one side of 
your serge dress, and catch the apron up high on the 
opposite side. ‘The idea of a trained India silk is good. 
Swan’'s-down will not be used in the sumn For de- 
tails of making dresses consult New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIX. 

Ovp Sussoriser.—Of course you shoul! wear white 
gloves with your white wedding dress. u, brown, 
or dark blue is a suitable color for your travelling 
dress, which must be of wool, made in tailor fashion. 
There is no special custom*abont it, but if you wish to 
show your wedding presents to your gt 
putting them together in one room. 

Fasnion.—We agree with you that the entertain- 
ment you describe was senseless. It is the fashion in 
Yew York to take this slender refreshment at five 
o'clock, as every one dines at seven, but in the coun- 
try a good sit-down tea would have been better. 

City Susscemmer.—Simply say “ Miss Thurber re- 
grets that her other engagements will prevent ber 
longer serving on your committee ; 
respectfully to resign.” 

Zu Zv.—It is proper to call at all times “ during 
the season.” There is no impropriety in asking your 
friend to your four-o’clock tea. In the german the 
gentlemen ask their partners, although a mother in 
bringing out her daugliter coufers a favor by ¢ 
some gentleman to | with he It is not necessary 
to call after a four-o'clock tea, but there can be no 
harm in doing so. 

Denver, CoLorano. A high tea is served in conrses 
like a dinner, excepting with less formality. The lady 
sits at one end of the table with the silver tea-tray be- 
fore her, while the gentleman has before him cold 
chicken, or even, perhaps, a hot dish like roast par- 
tridges, to carve. Frequently scalloped oysters are 
passed, and always salads, so that those who are in the 
habit of dining at that hour have a solid meal. There 
are hot cakes and biscuits and sweetmeats on the table, 
80 that it is really the old-fashioned tea of our grand- 
mothers reéuforced by some solid dishes. It is intend- 
ed to save the servants trouble on Sunday evening, but 
it is really more trouble to them as now served, as it 
gives the waiter additional dishes to wash, and quite 
as much serving. It saves the cook, however. 

Marrua.—It is not customary to announce the birth 
of a child, but if you wish to give a candle or christen- 
ing party you will see in the last Bazar a very full ar- 
ticle on that subject 

Mane. Gorre.—Oysters, salads, bouillon, salmon 
dressed with green sauce, ices, cakes, and jellies are all 
served at a wedding breakfast. The bridemaid holds 
the bride’s glove. If, however, she has no bridemaid, 
she should drop her left-hand glove in a convenient 
pocket. 

Donts W.—The youth of your step-mother makes no 
difference. If your father announces your marriage 
without putting his wife’s name on the card, he in- 
flicts a mortal insult on her; it is as if he ignored his 
wife. The announcement should be “ Mr. and Mrs. J 
Joues announce the marriage of their daughter Doris 
Jones to Mr. J. B. Thompson.” 

L. E. B.—Have a reading by some of your friends of 
one of some humorist’s short stories, and singing, 
playing on the piano, then a discussion as to some 
modern author, as “* Which do you prefer—IHowells or 
James?” That would be something new. Selections 
from Mark Twain always amuse. 

R. K. K.—We cannot tell you where to obtain the 
books. You can learn the English chirography from 
a writing-master. Send your cards on the day of the 
reception, 
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EASTER. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


¥O back, my soul, to the Borrowful day 

JF When they led thy Lord to be crucified ; 
Follow Him over the stony way, 

By hate betrayed and by love denied; 
List, through the silence #f age® gone, 
To the tears that dropped in that desolate dawn, 


When the scarlet robe had a deeper dye 
From the blood that streamed at the lictor’s stroke, 
When the angels leaned from the frowning sky, 
Ere the clouds with their fateful lightnings broke. 
Go back, my soul, o’er the vanished years, 
List to the ring of the Roman spears. 


For Jew and Roman together stood 

On the awesome mount where the nails were driven, 
Deep to the heart of the shrinking wood, 

Through His hands and feet, in the sight of heaven, 
And the sun grew pale and refused to shine 
When death drew near to the Man Divine. 


O Death, that came with the serpent’s guile 
Through the gates of Eden long ago, 
Henceforth we, dying, may dare to smile 
Full in thy face, thou relentless foe ; 
For the Love on tie cross that bowed to thee 
From the power of Death hath set us free. 


Three days in the sepulchre bound He lies! 
Tenderly come with your spite and myrrh, 
O beautiful women, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
Past wan gray olive and deep green fir— 
Come where the pure sweet lilies bloom; 
Come to the door of the rock-hewn tomb. 


“He is not here!” He has left the prison 
That had not a fetter to hold Him fast; 
Life of our life, the Lord hath risen ; 
The night of our bondage is gone at last. 
Sing of the Love that was strong. to save; 
Sing of the glory beyond the grave! 


But think, oh! think, on the Easter morn, 
Of the price that the Lord to the utmost paid, 
When His cry “’Tis finished !” afar was borne, 
To the heavenly heights and the hades’ shade, 
And swift and glad let thy worship be, 
O soul of mine, for He died for thee. 


He died for thee, and for thee arose, 

With the thorn-prints plain on the kingly brow, 
For thee He conquered the last of foes, 

And the scars of the battle He weareth now. 
Oh, sing the Love that was strong to save; 
Sing of the glory beyond the grave! 





EASTER MORNING. 


See illustration on double page 


tie beautiful picture which we present this 
week invites and will repay study, for it is 
full not only of the Easter feeling, but it is re- 
plete with the Easter analogy. Its symbolism 
illustrates the sublime passage in the Apostles’ 
Creed, familiar to all Christendom, and spoken 
every Sunday by devout lips the world over: “ He 
descended into hell; the third day He rose from 
the dead; He ascended into heaven.” And fol- 
lowing this, it is easy to see iow the artist has 
caught the spirit in the central ascending figure, 
poised between earth and heaven, of the hymn so 
often sung, 
* Mighty Victim from the sky, 
Hell’s fierce powers beneath Thee lie.” 


And of the other couplet, 


“Vain the stone, the watch, the seal; 
Christ hath burst the gates of hell.” 


Looking critically, we perceive the reverent fidel- 
ity which has followed the Scripture narrative. 
From Revelation is borrowed the image of the 
chasm yawning beneath the cross, itself cruci- 
form, and a sign of the extremest mortal torture. 
It is in Revelation, too, that we read of the an- 
gel flying from heaven with a ‘ey and a chain, 
laying hold upon the en mankind, the 
devil; and, as the angelist writes, we 
read that the ast him into the bottom- 
less »* him up, and set a seal upon 

contrast with the shadow-cross over the 
chasm is the cross cut out of granite, symbolizing 
the “stone of stumbling and the rock of offence, 
even to those which stumble at the Word, being 
disobedient.” A symbol this of the grand image, 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


On the face of this cross ave depicted three 
fishes, emblematic of the Trinity. The fish was 
one of the earliest Christian symbols, and the 
Jetters composing the Greek word for “fish,” 
IXOYS, form the initials of the names and title 
of our Lord, “ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Saviour.” In the catacombs, the tombs which 
received the sacred dust of many a Christian 
martyr were marked with a fish. 

More significant to our modern eyes, and ten- 
derly associated with our thouglits of Easter, is 
the group of lilies in the foreground, symbols of 
the Annunciation, and emblems of the flowers 
which spring in “sweet fields beyond the swell- 
ing flood.” The dove recalls the Purification in 
the Temple, and reminds of the Holy Spirit. And 
the skull in its naked ugliness is not without its 
lesson of hope; for did not St. Paul say, “Thou 
fool, that which thou sowést is not quickened ex- 
cept it die.” The cherub heads in the corner, 
with their beautiful wings, illustrate Isaiah, vi. 2. 
The serpent crushed beneath the cross shows 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, old as the fall, 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head.” 

Even the light in the picture is wonderfully 
suggestive, for Kaster-day is always the first Sun- 
day after the full moon, and here is the moon 
upon the wane. 

Observe, too, after you have looked at the 
crown of thorns, the nails, and the hammer, the 
monogram, Paz in Christi—Christ the World’s 
Peace. 








Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutiuor or “Ionk Stewart,” “ My Loven,” 
“Lizzie Lorton or Gerervriees,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVI.—{ Continued.) 


THE PICNIC AT FERNDALE ABBEY. 


: wr pleasure,” said Yetta, glad to escape 
from an atmosphere which she felt to be 
dangerously charged with electricity; and with a 
smile to Mrs. Ellacombe, who had found a seat 
on the top of a broken pillar, the girl passed un- 
der the archway with her two companions, and 
felt as if she could once more breathe freely. 

But she took the sunshine with her from Fitz- 
George Standish; and though Maurice was quite 
sure he hated her, as a loyal Clinton should, he 
hated his brother still more in that he had again 
taken the kernel for his own share, and been 
bold and rebellious where he himself had been 
true to his creed and stanch to his order. 

Fitz-George Standish was right—a picnic is 
really a very picturesque affair. Grant the 
long-legged harvest-men and invisible midges 
which come out of space and vanish as you 
pursue—grant the earwigs and the wasps, the 
prying ants and the sluggish horse-flies—the 
whole thing is nevertheless preéminently suggest- 
ive, and more than any other method of associa- 
tion, lends itself to pretty groupings and pleasant 
combinations. 

There was a Bohemian kind of look abont this 
picnic of to-day which almost justified the master 
of Five Oaks in his esthetic foolishness. The 
young people who had paired off into couples as 
they strolled about the ruins, probably discussing 
the last tennis match or the coming tournament, 
looked like lovers quoting Dante and following 
after Rossetti. Those who had gathered into 
knots embodied the idea of gallantry, recalling 
Pampinea ‘“‘la Reina” of the joyous Ten, and re- 
producing Fiammetta. The men were all gallant, 
the women all gracious, and Time had borrowed 
the wings of Love. But among the little groups 
which had separated themselves from the main 
body, that formed by Lanfrey, Ethel, and Yetta 
was the most beautiful and the most important. 

Wherever she went, the tall girl, in her simple 
soft white gown, carried the sun with her and 
made as it were an island of light and flowers. 
And wherever Lanfrey went he carried with him 
the beauty of a noble personality. Ethel's very 
humility and gentleness gave her a special charm, 
lovely in its own way; and in the friendship that 
had sprang up between them and their hereditary 
foe were the elements of a drama of which time 
alone would show the ending—whether the cur- 
tain would ring down on a tragedy, or to the sound 
of the mellow golden bells. 

At present that drama was not moving very 
rapidly, A talk on ethics does not carry young 
people at a hand-gallop into the depths of emo- 
tion. It has its tendency, all the same. Roads 
must be made before they can be travelled on, 
and the most exquisite golden chariot cannot ca- 
reer in mid-air. 

“IT do not go so far as Mr. Standish, but I al- 
ways feel that these old fellows left much to be 
regretted, and something to be imitated,” said 
Lanfrey, as they settled themselves in an angle 
open to the sky, where once had been the high 
groined roof and sculptured niches of the Lady 
Chapel. “We have not gained on all sides by 
our destruction of the religious orders.” 

“No?” said Yetta, who thought we had. “But 
is not England more advanced than the Roman 
Catholic countries where they still exist? I do 
not know anything about it, because I have never 
been abroad, but I have always understood so.” 

“T do not want to see a revival of Roman Ca- 
tholicism here in England,” said Lanfrey, “ but 
I should like to see more earnestness in those 
who believe at all, and more quietness of living 
and working. The old monasteries were grand 
asylums for delicate souls and frail bodies. Cow- 
per and Charles Lamb were both monks mangués ; 
and how many of our social failures atid intellect- 
ual martyrs would have lived in peace, and cul- 
tivated their powers to perfection, could they 
have taken refuge in the cloisters !” 

Yetta did not answer. She turned her soft 
eves on the speaker with a look that expressed 
assent but confessed to ignorance—and with this 
ignorance pleasure at being taught by him. 

“Do you not feel the difference between mod- 
ern practice and profession ?” he asked, in answer 
to her look. “ Do you not feel the want of sim- 
plicity even in those who are most sincere? 
We play too much to the gallery. There is too 
little reticence, too little quietness, in our lives. 
We plant our acorns with a blare of trumpets, 
and are always showing the rooting of our sap- 
lings. If we give a guinea subscription we pub- 
lish it in the newspapers, and commend our os- 
tentation under the disguise of encouragement and 


example. We make too much fuss about every- 
thing. That is the plain English of it.” 


““ How can it be helped ?” asked Yetta. 

“We can help it only in our own persons,” he 
answered. “Those of us who care to do and 
not to prate can always find a path of modest 
action across the jungle of publicity. In every 
place and in all circumstances silent and useful 
work can be done by those who wish to do it,” 

Her heart beat rapidly. 

“What could I do here at Beaton Brows?” she 
asked. 

He looked at her, and there rose to his mind 
a picture of this gracious creature working among 
the poor—how her very presence would bring to 
those sordid homes a sense of beauty and purity, 
of infinite value—how she would be like Aurora 
chasing the dark and scattering flowers as she 
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passed by. He was on the point of breaking out 
into a passionate exhortation, when suddenly his 
thoughts died down to the roots and his enthusi- 
asm fell blank. What if she got harm in her 
own person? Philanthropy, self-sacrifice, devo- 
tion toa cause, were all right and holy—but Yetta 
Carew was of greater value still. Her one life 
was more precious than the lives of many, and her 
well-being outweighed the good of a multitude. 

He looked at her with eyes that changed from 
the fiery brightness of enthusiasm to the tender- 
ness of a man who finds a woman beautiful, and 
desires to protect and defend her from all harm. 

“You?” he said. “ Nothing!” 

“That is unkind,” said Yetta, hotly. “Do you 
think me so weak and selfish, so poor in spirit 
and wanting in energy, that I can do nothing to 
help others ?” 

Tears came into her eyes, and her beautiful 
mouth quivered. 

‘““ What could you do, dear Miss Carew ?” asked 
Ethel, gently. “There are more volunteers for 


| parish work than can be employed, as things are. 


You would find every post already occupied. 
Besides, you are not strong enough.” 

“T, not strong enough ?” echoed Yetta. 
Tam a perfect Hercules ! 
the matter with me.” 

Brother and sister smiled. 

“T think you would find your lion’s skin not 
much stouter than so much satin, if you tested 
it,” langhed Lanfrey. “ But,” he added, “if you 
want to know what is doing at Beaton Brows, 
ask Mrs. Ellacombe. She is in the centre of it 
all. Mr. Harcourt, as you know, is not too zeal- 
ous.” 

“She is an angel!’ said Yetta, warmly. ‘She 
is the only woman who ever seemed to me like a 
possible mother,” 

‘And you have taken the place of a daughter 
to her,” said Ethel. 

“No one would be such a good adviser for you 
in all things as she,” said Lanfrey ; “ excepting 
myself,” he added, with a sudden flush he tried to 
laugh away, and did not. 

Ethel turned cold and sick and pale. There 
ran through her heart a deadly throb of jealousy 
which was as painful as a blow—as painful as 
death. With one supreme effort she conquered 
it, as if it had been a living snake she strangled ; 
and laying her hand on Yetta’s arm, said, 
warmly: “ You must make your life here a sue- 
cess— you must conquer everything and be hap- 
py!” 

“ You shall,” said Lanfrey. 

“T hope so,” she replied, stirred, wondering 
in the dark as to what they meant and she felt, 
but conscious of something that touched the hid- 
den depths, when, just at this moment of vague 
agitation—Ethel’s hand on Yetta’s arm; Lanfrey 
looking into her face with eyes dark and tender ; 
her own eyes dropped, and her blash-rose face 
eloquent and conscious—Lady Jane, with Maurice 
and Laura, came through the archway; and the 
mother felt like a coast-guardsman who has stum- 
bled on a group of smugglers. 


“Why, 
I have never anything 





CHAPTER XVII. 
AS THE DAY WORE ON. 


Happy are those in whose mind are no cross- 
ways nor double-acting hinges. Wretched as 
that poor nameless Miserrimus are those who 
desire a certain good which would bring with it 
intolerable pain. Swung backward and forward 
between longing and abhorrence, they suffer one 
of the pains of hell; and none but those who 
have proved it know the stormy anguish of ir- 
reconcilable desires. 

At this moment Lady Jane was among those 
wretched ones. There was nothing she desired 
so ardently as rich marriages for her sons and 
daughters. A fresh influx of gold was of vital 
importance to the family finances, disastrously 
honeycombed with debt as they were. And this 
influx was all the more necessary as they had 
sunk a small fortune in trying for lead on Brent 
Fell, which they had not yet found in sufficient 
quantity to pay the head engineer’s wages. But 
they were always going to find it—always on the 
point of realizing their dreams; and, on the 
strength of that realization, they had gone into 
those building expenses, already assuming for- 
midable dimensions, as a checkmate to Paston’s 
magnificence. To be sure, the condition of things 
troubled Lady Jane and her husband only at 
intervals—when they allowed themselves to doubt 
the ultimate success of their lead-mine. This 
was not often, being of the class to whom wishes 
are facts; and as the creditors were considerate, 
net to say obsequious, and were satisfied with 
little sops on account, the wheel spun round 
with a merry hum and the wool was still forth- 








coming. For all that, things were undeniably 
shaky, and Lady Jane knew what she chose to 
forget. 

Now here sitting fair in the sunshine was Yetta 
Carew; on one side, the solution of all her diffi- 
culties; on the other, an indignity impossible to 
endure. If Maurice should marry her, the Pae- 
tolus which had run dry would be once more at 
spate; and the Clintons would be again, as for 
so many generations now, among the highest of 
the county. But how could she wish it? Yetta, 
the daughter of Paston—the granddaughter of 
the Creature—how could she, Lady Jane, whose 
blood was of the purest azure, suffer such an al- 
liance, though Pactolus at flood would be the re- 
sult? If Paston would but die, then the thing 
might be within measurable distance. But while 
he was alive, and that smart of Mock-Beggar still 
stung—no! it was impossible! 

Personally the girl was well enough. As the 
mother of those four imperfect sketches of the 
Graces, Lady Jane could go no farther than this. 
And she had to acknowledge this with a heart- 
ache as well as a grudge. As a fortune, Yetta 





would be supreme; but ler origin? even her own 





birth ? her mother? Who knew anything about 
her mother? Whether she were a Hindoo or an 
English woman, a heathen or a Christian, Paston’s 
wife or his Creature—no one here in Beaton Brows 
knew more than by what means he had shaken 
the pagoda-tree, or the pattern of the rake by 
which he had scooped up the fallen fruit. In all 
probability she was a native and a Creature. 
Family circumstances have a trick of repeating 
themselves; and it was more than likely that 
Paston had repeated his father’s shameful story, 
and had taken for the mother of his child a low- 
caste impropriety, whose union with her master 
the Church had not blessed nor the law recognized. 
Yes, that was more than likely. In which case 
Yetta was even more base-born than her father. 

Be that so or no, what right had Lanfrey, the 
younger son, whose fortunes did not count, to de- 
vote himself to this unconsecrated heiress, with 
Ethel to give him sisterly and imprudent counte- 
nance? Lady Jane went up to the three—she, 
the coast-guard suddenly fallen on a smugglers’ 
cave, and they, the deluded delinquents putting a 
good face on a bad job. They dutifully rose at 
her approach—her own children for respect, and 
Yetta for the imitation of good example. 

“ How can you be so imprudent, Ethel?” said 
my lady, testily. ‘How often must I tell you 
that nothing is more dangerous than sitting like 
this in the sun? What do you expect will become 
of your complexion if you expose yourself in this 
manner? Lanfrey, how can you take so little 
care of your sister? I shall not trust her to you 
again if you prove yourself so unworthy of my 
confidence.” 

To Yetta she said nothing—her complexion 
being her own affair, not a Clinton appanage. 
She merely swept her with her eyes, as if these 
had been a double-bladed scythe and the tall 
girl a thistle to be mown down. 

“T did not feel it too hot,” said Ethel, whom 
her mother’s harshness always painfully op- 
pressed. 

“Nor I,” said Yetta, as a soft kind of but- 
tress. 

Lady Jane put up her glasses. 
customed to the sun. 
she said, coldly. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


“You are ac- 
English people are not,” 





BEFORE THE HEARTH. 
5 ie subject of rugs is an extensive one, and 
embraces in its wide-spreading limits all va- 
rieties of the article, from the costly and many- 
hued productions of Eastern looms to the inex- 
pensive creations of home ingenuity and industry. 

It must too often be admitted that home-made 
rags are anything but beautiful; still, they are 
sometimes really handsome, and there is no rea- 
son why even rugs intended for hard usage should 
not have a degree of beauty about them, or at 
least be without the objectionable feature of pos- 
itive ugliness. 

Lovely Oriental-looking rugs, which to the un- 
initiated fail to reveal at the first view the fact 
that they are of home manufacture, are made 
out of that most undesirable and useless of all 
old things, worn-out ingrain carpet. Carpet which 
is far past using as a floor-covering in any other 
way will prove just the thing for these rugs. Sev- 
eral patterns of carpet can be used in one rug 
to good advantage, for it is desirable to have a 
variety of colors and shades. 

The carpet must first be well beaten to free it 
from dust, and if it is very dusty, it is a good 
plan to have it washed through clear water. As 
the carpet can be cut into short lengths conven- 
ient to handle, this is not as difficult a task as it 
sounds. 

After the carpet is cleaned, cut it across the 
width into strips not more than three-quarters of 
an inch wide. Next ravel the threads off of each 
side of the strips until only three are left in the 
middle. If the carpet is worn very thin, more 
threads must be left, or the strip will pull in two; 
but when the carpet is strong, three threads will 
be sufficient, and sometimes even two will prove 
enough to hold. Next sew the strips together, 
and wind into balls. 

It is now ready for the weaver. Any weaver 
of rag carpet or of silk rag curtains, who knows 
how to beat up the fringe, can do the weaving. 

For a yard-wide rug, put on at the end of o 
piece of other weaving, he should not charge more 
than thirty-five cents for a yard and a quarter 
length, and furnish the chain himself. Rugs 
more than a yard wide, unless attached to some 
piece of the same width already in, will cost more 
for the weaving. A weaver charges more when 
he has to make changes and put in new chain. 

When woven rightly the rugs will present a 
close, fuzzy surface. The chain should be almost 
invisible on the upper side, the fringe being beat 
up so as to be all on that side and cover it, re- 
moving all rag-carpet look. 

The ends of the rugs are finished with a heavy 
woollen fringe which comes for the purpose. 
When this fringe cannot be conveniently pro- 
cured, a very good fringe, which answers nicely, 
is made by crocheting a chain and one row of 
single stitch, and tying coarse yarn into the head- 
ing so made. The yarn should be of a color to 
suit the colors in the rug, matching or contrast- 
ing with them, as the case may be. For a rug a 
yard and a quarter long, the yarn should be cut 
into lengths of five inches, so as to make a fringe 
nearly two and a half inches deep when tied in. 
Longer rugs will require deeper fringe. 

When the carpet is much faded, or the colors 
too light or dingy to make a handsome rug, it 
can easily be dyed after it is cut and ravelled. 
The dyes which can be bought done up in small 
quantities ready for use are the best. It is not 
necessary to follow the directions which come 
with the packages as far as the washing and aft- 
er-scouring of the material are concerned. All 
that is needed is to dip the strips of carpet in 
the dye until they have taken the desired shade, 
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then hang them up where they can drain and dry. 
The color will be quite clear, and will not rub off 
enough to do any harm. 

Very satisfactory rugs, both as regards looks 
and wearing qualities, can be made out of the 
woollen contents of the scrap bag and discarded 
wearing apparel, with the assistance of a large 
bone crochet-needle. Cut the pieces into strips 
of irregular length, but of even bulk when twist- 
ed. The width will have to be greater or less 
according to the heaviness of the goods. 

The pieces are sewed together hit and miss, 
but the secret of an effective result is that much 
care must be taken as to which colors hit and 
which miss. 

It is a good plan to sort the colors, putting all 
shades of each color by themselves. Having de- 
cided on one color for the ground of the rug— 
gray, for instance—sew a gray strip of some shade 
after every other strip of any shade or color. If the 
pieces are cut into short lengths the result will 
be very pleasing. It is well not to have too great 
a variety in the shades of the color used for the 
ground. A rug made of gray, dark dull blues 
and reds, black and a few bits of bright blue and 
red, will be very effective. 

The strips when sewed are wound tightly into 
balls. The rug is crocheted in mitten stitch, 
beginning with a chain the length or width of 
the rug as preferred. After the crocheting is 
done the rug should be sewed to a lining of heavy 
canvas, It should be tacked a number of times 
through the centre of the rug as well as along 
the sides and ends. The ends are finished with a 
wool fringe. 

Silk pieces may be made into handsome rugs 
in the same way. An exceedingly pretty rug 
can be made by combining silk and wool seraps. 
Select silk for one or two colors, bright red and 
dull blue, and have all the other colors in wool. 
Cut the woollen strips quite fine, and cut the silk 
wide enough to be nearly as thick again as the 
woollen strips; when crocheted, the silk will 
stand up higher than the ground of the rug. 
Woollen strips can be used in the same way. ina 
silk rug. The crocheting must be done in a 
close, tight stitch to give firmness and body to 
the rugs. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


IN THE MARYLEBONE ROAD. 


T what date the road called “ New” fn Lon- 
don may have had a right to bear that title, 
1 have no idea, but it was presumably at an epoch 
when architecture was not in its most flourishing 
condition, It is, perhaps, for a thoroughfare of 
such pretensions, the least cheerful to be found 
in the metropolis; yet, to have an end is denied 
to it. At different stages of its melancholy ca- 
reer it has, indeed, adopted various titles; but 
the “ long, unlovely street”? never loses its identi- 
ty. For the most part, it has no shops; but now 
and then a deviser of memorials for the dead has 
turned his strip of garden into a graveyard full 
of cenotaphs. Those, however, who dwell in that 
western portion of this locality termed the Mary- 
lebone Road are uncheered by these mementos ; 
there is nothing to remind them in it that there 
is any termination to existence. Formerly there 
was doubtless more life in the street; but all its 
traffic has been absorbed by the Metropolitan 
Railway, and is now carried underground, There 
are gratings through which the astonished stran- 
ger suddenly sees columns of steam arise as from 
a geyser, which makes still denser the atmosphere 
around, On a wet Sunday, indeed, to one who 
finds himself, for the first time, in this Arabia 
deserta, it seems amazing to behold so many iron 
railings and not a single suicide depending from 
them. 

Mankind, however, is mentally very indepen- 
dent of local circumstance, and it is probable that 
there are as many happy households, in propor- 
tion, in murky Newcastle as in that sunlit Isle of 
Wight which we call, not inappropriately, the 
garden of England. 

Aunt Jane (Mrs. Richter), for whose hospitable 
roof (for her lodgings were at the top of the 
house) Miss Elizabeth Dart was bound, dwelt in 
the Marvlebone Road, and never found the local- 
ity to affect her spirits; neither did the weather, 
nor even the east wind. As science now packs 
its electricity for nightly use, so she kept within 
her a store of sunshine which was permanent and 
inexHaustible. The objects on which it shone 
were few, but that was not her fault; her heart 
had warmth enough for a world, Even her land- 
lady, Mrs. Birk, who was not of a material which 
naturally absorbs heat and light of that sort, 
shared it; so did her own little maid, Annie; so 
did her cat, Apollinaris. It was so called not 
after the famous drinking water, but the Syrian 
bishop of that name, whose life and works her 
Jate husband had edited with great applause, but 
unhappily at his own expense. The Rev. Tris- 
tram Richter had heen a scholar of great erudi- 
tion, and might probably have proved the excel- 
lence of learning when house and land were gone 
and spent (in publishing) had time permitted, but 
he had died in the plenitude of his theological 
honors almost penniless. More fortunate than 
many of his cloth, however, he had not left his 
widow with encumbrances, and with the fragment 
of his fortune and a small annuity which remain- 
ed to her, she might have lived comfortably 
enough in some humble cottage of the Devonshire 
village of which he had been the vicar, and which 
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she loved for his sake and for its own, but for 
the sudden death of her brother, Thomas Dart, a 
lieutenant on half-pay; this gentleman left her 
all he had to leave—his only child, Elizabeth. 
Under such circumstances some persons would 
have declined to administer, but Aunt Jane would 
always have it that no one had ever received a 
handsomer legacy. 

For the education of the girl, in such a manner 
that she might gain her own living when the an- 
nuity should terminate, the widow at once came 
up to town. No one ever knew what it cost her 
to leave that grave in the sunny church-yard, and 
all the memories that hung about it with the 
creepers and the flowers. It was a sacrifice that 
sent up no incense save to the All-seeing Eye. 
If her dear Lizzie had not had a will far stronger 
than her own, she would have kept her long after 
she was of an age to keep herself, and never 
grudged the cost, which, small as it was, her 
scanty means could ill afford; but the girl’s nat- 
ural hunger for books was whetted by a desire 
for independence—not that she felt the weight of 
obligation, laid on her by the hand of love as 
lightly as a flower, but that she yearnéd to prove 
herself not unworthy of the pains bestowed upon 
her. At an age much earlier than such posts are 
usually obtained, she beeame teacher at the la- 
dies’ college at which she had been pupil; and, 
but for the entreaties of the principal, who under- 
stood her value, would have gone out as a govern- 
ess Jong before she had volunteered her services 
to Mrs. Melburn. Having once removed the bur- 
den of her maintenance from Aunt Jane’s shoul- 
ders, it was no wonder that Lizzie had regarded 
her withdrawal from her late position with 
shrinking reluctance, or that she had hailed with 
such thankfulness and joy the new career that 
had so promisingly presented itself; but, as for 
Aunt Jane herself, the idea that she had got rid 
of a responsibility never even so much as crossed 
her mind. That Lizzie was in good spirits about 
something or other, which she herself did not 
understand, save that it had some connection 
with writing for a magazine, was of course a grati- 
fying circumstance ; but what delighted her, and 
filled her mind to the exclusion of all speéulation, 
was the thought that Lizzie was coming back to 
her much sooner than she could reasonably have 
been expected, and was even probably to-remain 
at home for good. To say that her four rooms 
were swept and garnished for her niece’s recep- 
tion would have been a reflection on Annie’s 
handiwork, by whom they were always kept in a 
state of cleanliness only seen elsewhere in jails 
and light-houses ; but certain arrangements were 
made of an exceptional and triumphal kind. The 
doorstep of the house, which only so far belonged 
to her that she had a right to step on it, was 
washed and serubbed—an operation which had 
not taken piace within the memory of any inmate 
of the establishment ; half a dozen flowers in pots 
were purchased of a peripatetic flower-seller and 
placed in the front windows; while in Lizzie’s 
own little room there was hung on the white- 
washed walls, like a tablet, a card with “ Wel- 
come Home” upon it, painted by Aunt Jane’s own 
hands. The widow had her gifts, among which 
was a taste for decoration in colors, which, as ap- 
plied to birthday cards, and even doilies, she had 
been wont to think highly of till she had tested 
its market value: it was the one modest attempt 
she had made to add to her resources, and having 
proved a failure, it now only served to amuse her 
leisure hours. Accomplishments, no matter what 
they may cost to acquire, are the most unsalable 
of all commodities. Still, Mrs. Richter had good 
cause to be thankful, having no great turn for 
books, that, after certain daily duties among the 
poor in neighboring Lisson Grove were over, she 
could sit down before her cottage piano or before 
her little easel and forget the lonely time. The 
widow, by nature chatty and cheerful, had found 
enjoyment in such society as her Devonshire home 
afforded; but now in all the wide world of Lon- 
don there was no one she could call her friend. 
She did not repine; it was only as if between her 
and her fellow-creatures, save her Lizzie only, a 
door had been softly closed; but she had her 
moments of wistful recollection. 

Mrs. Richter was still, for a widow, young; and 
if she had lost much of the quiet beauty for 
which she had once been remarkable, she had ac- 
quired other, if less obvious, charms—the impress 
of a blameless life, and of a mind that occupies 
itself in thought for others, could be read in her 
gentle face and tender eyes. She was a little 
creature—cast, indeed, in almost a fairy mould, 
so that Lizzie used to wonder as a child how so 
much of goodness could be packed in so small a 
space; her voice was sweet and musical, and, 
without being at all distinguished-looking, no one 
who had eyes to see could doubt that Aunt Jane 
wasagentlewoman. She had left off her widow’s 
weeds, and her dress was of the simplest, yet she 
always looked superior to her surroundings. She 
reminded Lizzie of one of those silver-hued and 
delicate birds, such as one sees exposed for sale 
in cramped, rude cages, in low neighborhoods— 
captive and out of their element, but full of song. 

For half an hour before her niece could rea- 
sonably be expected, Aunt Jane was watching for 
her from the window with eagerness; the vans 
and wagons aroused illogical expectation, and 
every passing cab gave her a pang of disappoint- 
ment, At last, the long-looked-for vehicle stopped 
at the gate. 

“Run, Annie, run!” cried Aunt Jane, “and 
open the door for Miss Lizzie; she has not seen 
a black face for so long that Susan’s may fright- 
en her.” 

Susan was one of many Susans who had ocen- 
pied the post of maid-of-all-work in Mrs. Birk’s 
establishment; she was not, as the widow’s words 
would have seemed to imply, a negress ; but con- 
stant contact with grimy substances, including 
black-lead, had almost utterly obliterated her na- 
tive hue. It was, no doubt, more pleasant to 
Lizzie to be welcomed by a face she knew. 








Mrs. Richter’s reception of her was little less 
than ecstatic. “ How lovely you look, my dear !” 
she murmured, between her caresses ; * how fresh 
and how sweet you are! It is as though the 
summer itself had come to visit me !”” 

“ That is the flowers,” returned Lizzie, laughing, 
and producing from her basket a charming bou- 
quet, which Mrs. Meyrick had insisted on her 
plucking from the garden at the Lookout. She 
had also selected some sea-weed from the shore 
that morning, for she knew her aunt’s passion 
for “the smell of the sea.” It was impossible to 
imagine simpler offerings; but we do not esti- 
mate the gifts of those we love by their value, 
and Aunt Jane derived as much pleasure from 
them as any diamond tiara would have given her. 

“ How charming it was of you to think of me, 
darling! What exquisite flowers! Oh dear, oh 
dear” (sniffing as though she would sniff her life 
out), “ I seem to be in Devonshire again; and see, 
here is the sea-weed we used to call the barometer. 
I will hang it up on a nail, and it will tell us what 
weather is coming as well as anything from Ne- 
gretti and Zambra.” 

Then there was a banquet—not of herbs, yet 
certainly one where love was; wherewith Mrs. 
Birk had nothing to do, but in which Annie, who 
was admirable at braising a chicken and making 
bread sauce, had outdone herself. “I must ask 
you to earve it, Lizzie, as you always used to do,” 
said the hostess. She would gladly have spared 
her guest the trouble, but the fact was, her hands 
were trembling with emotion, and the tears stood 
in her eves and interfered with her vision. 

“To think that the old days have come again !” 
she murmured softly, when the feast was over; 
and the words were so freighted with thankful- 
ness that they seemed the natural termination of 
her simple “ Grace.” 

“They will be even brighter and better days, 
I hope,” said Lizzie. 

“T don’t know. God is very good to me as it 
is, mv dear. Tell me all about it.” 

What she meant was that Lizzie should tell 
her of her new hopes and expectations. She had 
already been informed by letter of her niece’s 
reasons for leaving Burrow Hall, and she well 
understood that was a subject which it would be 
painful to her to discuss. She knew that the girl 
had been treated ill, nay, infamously, and her 
gentle soul had thrilled with indignation upon 
her aceount; but she was content to wait till 
Lizzie chose to speak upon the matter, or to know 
no more if she chose to be silent. She had not 
that greediness for painful details which belongs 
to vulgar natures. Little by little she did, in 
fact, hear afterward all that had happened; the 
topic was not so painful to the girl as it was ab- 
horrent; but Aunt Jane received it almost with- 
out comment; it shocked her general sense of 
rectitude that such things should be suffered to 
be done in the world, or that a man like Jefferson 
Melburn should exist. Even in dispositions the 
most devout, the idea of misgovernment will sug- 
gest itself when Fate ill-uses without cause those 
who are near and dear to them. 

There was no allusion now, however, as we 
have said, to the author of Lizzie’s woes; the talk 
between the two women was confined to the bright 
side of matters; albeit, even there, though 
there was no embarrassment, of course, the girl 
found it difficult to give a reason for the faith 
that was in her that should satisfy the hearer. 
The calling of literature was connected in Mrs. 
Richter’s mind with anything but success. She 
associated it with the Life and Works of Apol- 
linaris, of which she had made a fair copy for 
the printer with her own hand. The four hand- 
some volumes of which the work had consisted 
now stood on her book-shelf, bound expressly for 
her by the author’s orders in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of her assistance. Under that very roof 
she had once beheld a page of it from another 
copy which had environed a half-pound of Dorset 
butter. Its recognition had been one of the most 
painful events of her existence. If her husband’s 
genius had failed to make its mark, or at all 
events to make anything else, what hope could 
there be for Lizzie? 

The stress that her niece laid on the fact that 
the Millennium was an organ by no means of a 
fugitive or ephemeral character gave her anything 
but encouragement. The object of the publica- 
tion of the Life of Apollinaris lad been any- 
thing but ephemeral. It had been directed, for 
its prefix had said so, “against those false prin- 
ciples of Arianism which were as prevalent now 
as they had ever been ;” there had been nothing 
fugitive about it save the fate of the work itself. 
She pictured Mr. Felix Argand as a venerable 
student, elaborating tomes of theological contro- 
versy which were published (very judiciously) in 
a periodical form, so that the issue might be 
arrested at any moment. 

She was far too tender-hearted to damp her 
companion’s obvious delight in the prospects of 
a literary career; but she could not help show- 
ing that her own expectations of success were by 
no means so sanguine. When, in despair of get- 
ting her to take more cheerful views, Lizzie tried 
the same experiment that had been so successful 
with Mrs. Meyrick, by bringing out from her 
purse eighteen golden sovereigns, the remainder 
of Mr. Argand’s check, and placing them in rou- 
leaux on the table, Aunt Jane did, indeed, ex- 
hibit considerable astonishment. She had never 
seen so much money in specie since, as a child, 
she had been taken over the Bank of England. 

“Do you really mean to tell me,” she gasped, 
“that Mr. Argand gave you that for a description 
of Casterton ?” 

“He did indeed, and, as I have said, has in- 
vited me to become a regular contributor.” 

The idea that crossed the widow’s mind was 
that the gentleman must be mad; that his rela- 
tives would probably interfere, and the sovereigns 
have to be refunded; but this suggestion was 
obviously too uncomplimentary to Lizzie’s talents 
to be expressed. 
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As truth could not be entirely sacrificed, she 
compromised the matter. 

“Well, it is only to be hoped, my dear,” she 
said, “ that this man is made of money.” 

Lizzie laughed at this naive misgiving, which 
was certainly not of a nature to flatter her seif- 
conceit. 

“You are evidently supposing, my dear aunt, 
that Mr. Argand is a wealthy philanthropist 
whose humor it is to remunerate young authors 
on a scale of magnificence utterly unjustified by 
the circumstances of the case. A kinder-heart- 
ed or more generous man I believe it would be 
difficult to find, but I do not think it probable 
—and, indeed, it would be a kindness of a very 
mistaken sort—that he has purposely misled me 
as to the pecuniary value of what I have written 
for him, or may write. If I understand the mat- 
ter, the Millennium is a periodical which has 
taken a high position in the world of letters, and 
is not only very valuable as a property, but ca- 
pable of becoming much more so. Without de- 
tracting from Mr. Argand’s generosity (of which 
Iam as conscious as I am of his admirable be- 
havior to myself and poor Matthew in other re 
spects), I am encouraged to hope that there has 
been nothing of charity about it, but that my as 
sistance may really be worth the price he puts 
upon it, and which you are disposed to think a 
fancy value.” 

“T didn’t say that, dear,” put in Aunt Jane, 
hurriedly ; 
dear uncle used to receive for his contributions 
to the Lady’s Casket, for which, in his lighter 
moments, he would oceasionally pen a stanza—” 

“But, my dear aunt,” interrupted Lizzie, with 
just the least touch of professional irritation, 
“the Millennium is not the Ladys Casket, nor 
anything at all like it. It addresses a very se- 
lect and intelligent audience; and though, it is 
trne, it has done me the honor of accepting my 





“only when I remember what your 


little paper, such trivialities (which from one 
point of view gives me the greater satisfaction) 
are, as a general rule, altogether out of its line. 
I believe that I am the first woman that has 
ever written a line for it.” 

The look of admiration with which Aunt Jane 
received this piece of news was not one of entire 
approval; she was proud of her niece’s achieve- 
ment, but just the least bit seandalized by it. It 
was one thing to have a Hannah More in the 
family, but quite another to have a Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 

When, a few minutes afterward, Lizzie pro 
duced her copy of the Millennium, the name of 
John Javelin not in it. 
rightly judged that to have written under such a 
pseudonym would appear to Aunt Jane—a babe, 
to whom Arabica itself would have 
seemed like strong meat—only a little less au- 
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dacious than to dress in man’s clothes. 
# ntti — 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
A VISITOR. 


Tuoven Elizabeth Dart was no exception to 
the rule that, upon the whole, our private affairs 
are at least as interesting to us as those of other 
people, she had given many a thonght to Mary 
Melburn since they parted, and looked forward 
with great anxiety to the news of her 
knew the morning’s post would bring. 


which she 

Her ap- 
prehension on her friend’s account had, indeed, 
been almost morbid; and it was quite a relief to 
her to see that the envelope which contained the 
communication in question had no black edge. 
If anything should happen to Mrs. Melburn—and 
it was only too likely that, within a very short 
time, it would happen—how painful and perilous 
would be her danghter’s condition! She would 
not, indeed, be friendless: but her foes would be 
of her own household. Surrounded with luxury, 
and with all the supposed advantages of position, 
how preferable seemed Mary’s lot to her own; 
and vet, in truth, how much less was it to be en 
vied! Her very handwriting had not its castom- 
ary firmness, and seemed to speak of anxiety and 
depression. 

“My pear, DEAR Lizzie” (her letter began),— 
“Your pencilled note was the first news I got of 
your departure, which saved me, doubtless, an ago- 
ny ofapprehension ; yet to feel that you have gone, 
and to know why, seems to fill my cup of misery 
almost tothe brim. Atthe same time, the thought 
that you have left this place, with all its painful 
associations, and are safe with those you love, is 
a great comforttome. Iam shocked and ashamed 
that one, unhappily connected with me by so near 
a tie of blood, should have behaved to you in the 
manner Aunt Louise’s letter, just arrived, reveals 
tous. That he should have been capable of such 
conduct does not, alas! surprise me; but of the 
fact in which his baseness consists, I need not tell 
you that both mamma and I were entirely igno 
rant. Heis gone; and the very atmosphere seems 
the purer for it. Papa—into whose hands mam 
ma put Aunt Louise’s letter—and he had a stormy 
parting ; and, I trust, we are rid of his presence, 
and of all belonging to him, for some time to 
come. But, Lizzie dear, though we are so far re- 
lieved, the Angel of Death is hovering over us. 
[ can no longer conceal from myself that dear 
mamma is about to leave ug. The sense of my 
coming desolation will, I know, excuse the brev 
ity with which I have spoken above of your de. 
parture from us. Great as would be the com- 
fort of your presence, it would be selfish to wish 
you were with us. It is even selfish in me to 
mourn for what is about to happen. Not even 
I can tell what dear mamma has endured for 
years on my account; but I know that she has 
spent her life for me—nay, more, that she has 
striven to prolong it for my sake, when she would 
rather have been at rest. There are some things 
which one cannot write or speak about, even to 
our dearest friends. Oh, Lizzie, life to some of 
us is, indeed, a pitiful story! And if this world 
should be the end of it, their case would be sad 
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indeed. I try to be quite sure that I shall see her 
again: with that sweet smile, without its weari- 
ness ; with those loving eyes, without that yearn- 
ing which comes into them whenever they rest 
onme. Buteventhatishard. Everything seems 
hard just now. I remember your wise advice; 
but there are times when ‘to take short views’ is 
to be most despairing ; for, in doing so, one only 
beholds a grave. She has begged me to ask your | 
forgiveness—I suppose for not having warned | 
you of a danger which she never suspected—and 
in such a voice, Lizzie! ‘The voice in pain and 
sickness, of fancied faults afraid.’ I scarcely 
know whether to ask you to write her a few lines 
ornot. You have so much the better judgment, 
and will do whatever you think best as well as 
kindest. Dr. Dalling has just been. He says 
there is no change ‘at present,’ and that the pa- 
tient may take ‘whatever she seems to have a 
fancy for.’ One knows but too well what that 
plirase means; instead of ‘ having little meaning, 
though the words are strong,’ the words are weak, 
but their sense is terrible. It is said that sick- 
ness makes the patient selfish: no one who sees 
mamma would believe that; but I feel that it has 
made the watcher selfish. Not a word have I 
written yet of the bright prospects which Aunt 
Louise tells us are dawning on your dear self. 
Believe me, however, that 1 congratulate you on 
them from the bottom of my heart; what little 
ray of gladness comes to me in this dark time is 
reflected from them. God bless you, dearest! 
“ Ever your affectionate friend, 
“Mary Mscpvrn.’ 
“P.S.—When you write, tell me how you left 
all at Casterton, Aunt Louise says nothing of 
herself. I am sure they must have felt your 
leaving them.” 


“ All at Casterton” was a periphrasis for Mat, 
of whom, perhaps, under present circumstances, 
the poor girl felt it almost a sin to be thinking. 
She was evidently in that unnatural condition 
(very different from an artificial one) which the 
apprehension of a great calamity often induces, 
In such cases, strange to say, what are called 
‘are an aggravation.” If 
Mary, when forbidden, as she was by Mr. Dalling, 
to watch by her mother’s bedside beyond a certain 
time, had been compelled to occupy herself with 
any employment, it would have been the better 
for her. Her mind had only itself to feed upon, 

With Elizabeth Dart the very contrary was the 
case—a circumstance which had often kept her 
spirits from failing, and of late had enabled her 
to recover from a moral shock which, in another 
less favorably constituted, might have left fatal 
effects. She had not only “resources of her 
own,” as is said of a woman who knits or a man 
who planes, but took a wide and far-reaching in- 
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terest in many matters. Her very exclusion 
from the world, in which few things were open 
to her, enabled her to take at least an independent 
view of it. Though her disposition was essentially 
feminine, she busied herself (for it was not a 
mere amusement with her) with reflections upon 
affairs that are with most of her sex out-of the 
region of speculation. The contrast between the 
governess of the present day and her prototype, 
whose text-book was Magnall’s Questions, was 
scarcely greater than that between Elizabeth 
Dart and her contemporaries of her own calling. 
She had no love of learning for its own sake, but 
used it as a stepping-stone for thought, and her 
thoughts were essentially of the present, In 
calling her “ practical,” Mrs. Meyrick had uncon- 
sciously struck the key-note of an instrumett the 
nature of which was far beyond her comprehen- 
sion. Adaptability is one of the chief attributes 
of the practical nature, and Elizabeth Dart pos- 
sessed it in perfection: she could “ get on” with 
almost anybody, but when she had love and es- 
teem for them, she was sympathy itself. Aunt 
Jane was never puzzled by her niece’s conversa- 
tion, or entertained any suspicion that her ideas 
moved on a far higher plane. Lizzie interested 
herself in matters of the house, and that question 
of ways and means which forms so important an 
item in the lives of most of us, as though there 
were no greater topics of interest under the sun. 
In Mary’s letter was enclosed a check for the 
salary to the date of her departure, “with Mr. 
Melburn’s compliments and thanks,” which, with 
the remainderof Mr. Argand’s honorarium, placed 
the little household in quite a flourishing condition 
of finance. In vain had Mrs, Richter protested 
against Lizzie considering herself otherwise than 
as a guest. “We are a joint-stock company, 
Aunt Jane,” was the firm rejoinder; “and every 
speculation must be undertaken in concert.” | It 
may not have been a very stable firm, or capable 
of standing any considerable commercial crisis, 
but the partners got on much more smoothly to- 
gether than is usual in the City. 

On the second afternoon of Lizzie’s arrival 
there occurred what was little less than a portent 
in that humble establishment; a visitor called. 
Susan appeared bearing a card, with a mourning 
edge promptly executed by her own fingers, and 
the curt introduction, “ Please, mum, Miss Argand, 
to see Miss Dart.” Lizzie was in her own room, 
so that on Mrs. Richter fell the first brunt of the 
interview. It was years since any one had thought 
it worth her while to place her in the position 
of hostess, and, for the moment, she was a little 
perturbed, 

“I ought, perhaps, to have asked permission 
to present myself,” said the lady, gently, perceiv- 
ing the other’s confusion, “ but my brother was 
so adverse to delay.” 





“Mr, Argand has been very kind to my,niece, 
she tells me,” said Mrs. Richter. 

“From what he tells me, the obligation, if one 
exists at all, is quite on the other side,” said Miss 
Argand, graciously. “What makes me a little 
ashamed of my intrusion here is the conscious- 
nesg that self-interest, or, at all events, my bro- 
ther’s interest, is at the bottom of it. The Mil- 
lennium is, as you are doubtless aware, of his 
own creation ; and the writer of any article which 
has drawn so much public attention to it as has 
happened in the case of Miss Dart’s paper must 
necessarily evoke not only his professional sym- 
pathy, but his gratitude. Less than this,” she 
added, in less formal tones, “I dare not say, lest 
I should fall under my brether’s displeasure. We 
think: ourselves most fortunate in being your 
neighbors, for it is only a stone’s-throw to Hare- 
wood Square; and I hope we shall have many 
opportunities of becoming better acquainted.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Mrs. Richter. 
The other’s flow of words was rather too much 
for the little lady, and, as it were, carried her 
off her feet. “Iam sure we shall be very glad 
to call,” 

“And not only to call, I hope. We look for- 
ward to seeing a great deal of you and your ac- 
complished niece. She must be really a most 
marvellous personage.” 

“IT don’t know as to that,” returned the widow. 
smiling; “but then I am no judge. I can only 
say she is the dearest and best of girls—” 

“Girls ?” interrupted Miss Argand, quickly, 
“T understood from my brother that she had 
been engaged in tuition for many years. You 
don’t mean to say that Miss Dart is a girl?” 

“You can judge for yourself,” answered the 
widow, smiling; for the amazement on her visit- 
or’s face as Lizzie entered the room was most 
amusing to witness. Miss Argand was a lady of 
about forty years of age, tall and rather angular, 
but with a face full of expression. It had hith- 
erto Worh a most gracious air, tinged, however, 
by a little touch of patronage; but it now looked 
not only surprised, but troubled. 

“Miss Dart, I believe; though I can searcely 
credit it,’ she exclaimed, as she held out her 
hand. ‘Is it possible that you are so young?” 

“TI do not feel so young, or, at all events, not 
criminally young,” said Lizzie, smiling. 

“It is a drawback which disappears in time,” 
said Mrs. Richter, cheerfully. The compliment to 
her niece which the visitor's words obviously im- 
plied was pleasing to her, while the tone of dis- 
appointment, and almost of rebuke, in which it 
was conveyed escaped her notice. 

“What amazes me is that, at your years, you 
could have written as you have done,” explained 
Miss Argand. “I do not refer to your talents— 
for talents may belong to any one—but the man- 





ner in which you have treated the subject. Where 
on earth did you get all your queer information 
about the training of race-horses, for example ?” 

“T used to see them training on the downs,” 
said Lizzie, quietly, ‘and then I made inquiries.” 

“‘ And about the Danes ?—there were no Danes 
to tell you anything.” 

“T have a friend who has made the subject his 
own, and who was so good as to place his know- 
ledge at my service.” 

“Some old antiquary, I suppose ?” 

This question was put with an air of interest 
which the matter hardly seemed to justify. 

“He is not very old—not old enough to be 
Urfa’s contemporary,” said Lizzie, still smiling, 
but feeling just a little aggrieved upon Mr. Ley- 
den’s account. 

“Well, it is a most marvellous paper,” said 
Miss Argand, “and does you great credit. Ev- 
ery one is talking about it.” 

“TIT was very glad to find it pleased Mr. Ar- 
gand,” said Lizzie, modestly. 

“No doubt. It must be always a satisfaction 
to a contributor to find that the editor appreciates 
him—that is, of course, his work. Do you pro- 
pose remaining long in town ?” 

“Why, yes. If all goes well, I hope to remain 
here permanently.” 

“Indeed? It seems almost a pity, with your 
evident love of the country, and your talent—I 
may say, genius—for describing it, that you should 
bury yourself in London.” 

“But there is something to describe even in 
London.” 

“Yes, yes; but all that has been done. I’m 
afraid you’ll miss the fresh air and the scenery.” 

The speaker bit her lips and shook her head 
and glanced through the window upon the Mary- 
lebone Road so disparagingly that Mrs. Richter 
felt herself called upon to say something in its 
defence. 

“We have not a very cheerful lookout here, it 
is true; but the air is wholesome enough,” 

“ As wholesome, you would say, as in Harewood 
Square, at all events,”\remarked Miss Argand, 
frankly. “That’s quite true; but then you and 
1, Mrs. Richter, are not so young as your niece, 
Now don’t you agree with me that young people 
are always well away from the smoke and roar 
and whirl of London ?” 

“We are not much in its whirl,” observed the 
widow, geritly. “ We live, of necessity, a very 
quiet life. Moreover, we are not in a position to 
choose for ourselves.” 

“What we should like,” said Lizzie, with some 
piquancy of tone, for the visitor’s remark had 
displeased her, “ would be a house in the country, 
a house in town, and a house at the sea-side.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” exclaimed Miss Ar- 
gand, flushing to her forehead. “I am sure I 
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“IT IS, PERHAPS, FOR A THOROUGHFARE OF SUCH PRETENSIONS, THE LEAST CHEERFUL 


TO BE FOUND IN THE METROPOLIS.” 
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“DELIA IN THE 


\* length from town the peerless maid, 
ye Disgusted, seeks the rural shade. 
Retired from Sol’s meridian beam, 

Where Zephyr fans the cooling stream, 


should like all sorts of things which are altogether 
out of my reach. Only it is as easy to live, in a 
quiet way, of course, in any place as in London, 
I am sure if it were not for Felix and the Mil/len- 
nium, nothing would induce me to live in town,” 
Then shé,went on in a half-frightened tone, like 
one who has exceeded, or perhaps disobeyed, her 
instructions from a higher power: “I do hope, 
Miss Dart, that you and your aunt will let us see 
something of you. It is my brother’s particular 
wish to make your acquaintance. People get on 
so much better in business matters—if, indeed, 
one may call literature business — when they 
know one another personally. My at-home day 
is Wednesday, but any day on which you will be 
good enough to call, I shall be charmed to see 
you,” 

Then, with a shake of Mrs. Richter’s hand so 
cordial that it seemed to have something of com- 
pensation in it, and a somewhat less demonstra- 
tive squeeze of that of her niece, Miss Argand 
took her departure. 

There was silence between the two ladies for 
some moments after she left the room; they 
stood looking at one another as if each waited 
for the other to express her opinion on the visitor 
before hazarding her own. 








“She is certainly very strange,” observed Mrs, 
Richter, presently ; “but I think she means to be 
kind.” 

“T am not quite sure of that,” said Lizzie, 
gravely. 

“ Her manner was much more genial when she 
first arrived,” remarked the widow ; “ but some- 
how it seemed to grow colder. I am afraid I did 
not make a favorable impression upon her.” 

“Nay; that fault must lie at my door, Aunt 
Jane,” returned her niece, with a forced smile. 
“Tt was plain that my appearance fell very far 
short of her expectations.” 

“That is impossible,” observed the widow, 
naively ; “but I do think she resented your being 
so young. Having made a picture in her mind 
of some learned lady of middle age, she must 
have been annoyed at having to root it all out to 
make room for you.” 

“Tn that case I have the same cause for cha- 
grin,” sighed Miss Dart. “It was very foolish, 
no doubt, but having formed so high an idea of 
Mr. Argand, I somehow imagined that everybody 
who belonged to him must be on the same plane. 
I confess I am disappointed.” 

“T thought Mr. Argand was a married man,” 
observed Aunt Jane. 


COUNTRY.”—AFTER THE PAINTING BY G. MORLAND. 


She yields beneath the sheltering bower 
To contemplation’s eye the hour, 
Pleased with simplicity to live 

A blessing cities cannot give. 


“So did I,” said Lizzie, smiling. “Though I 
don’t see how his being a bachelor could have 
made his sister so peculiar.” 

“No, of course not,” returned the widow, hast- 
ily; “only being accustomed to keep house for 
him, and so on, puts her in a certain position.” 

“Yet it did not strike me that she made any 
attempt to patronize us.” 

“Certainly not, my dear; I thought she seem- 
ed to behave with delicacy in that way. To some 
women’s minds the difference between Harewood 
Square and a second floor in the Marylebone Road 
would have been present throughout the inter- 
view.” 

“She is not a vulgar woman,” remarked Lizzie, 
confidently ; “but that only makes her behavior 
the more unintelligible.” 

“T am not prepared to say that I dislike her,” 
said Aunt Jane, with an air of concession. 

“No; nor I, exactly. I am quite prepared to 
say, however, that I don’t like her manner. Upon 
the whole, I am sorry she came. It would have 
been better if I had followed my instinets and 
called upon Mr. Argand at his office.” 

“Oh, Lizzie, that would never have done, since 
it turns out that he is not married.” 

“My dear Aunt Jane, what does it signify to 


his contributors whether the editor of the Mil/en 
nium is married or not ? I could never get you 
to understand that literature—that is, the 
ness part of it—is just as much a business as 
dealing in corn.” 


busi 


“Very good, my dear; I only hope that it 
in a less depressed condition than the newspapers 
describe corn to be.” 

Her 


not 


words, as Lizzie quite understood, were 


meant to be discouraging, except so far as 


the present topic was concerned; but what par 


ticular “ fad’? dear Aunt Jane had got in her 
mind she could not guess 

‘Well, I suppose we must return Miss Ar 
gand’s call, at all events,’ observed Lizzie; “ and 
since the invitation was given in so formal and 


almost reluctant a way, it had better be on her 
at-home day.” 

“Tam ashamed to confess, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Richter, with a little flush, “that I don’t quite 
know what an at-home day is.” 

“It is a day set apart for the reception of those 
outside acquaintance s whom we re ceive, » 
for the re 
, we may feel our- 


must 
so that 
mainder of the week, at least 
selves free of them.” 


explained Lizzie, laughing, “ 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HORSFORD' S ACID ‘PHOSPHATE 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE 


Da. E. Corren, Boston, Mass., says: “I found it to 
realize the expectations raised, and regard it as a reli- 
able article.’ —[Adv.} 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Pynrvor.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pire ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8S. Hiears’ “ La Bette” Bovevet Totter Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Gu.vorntne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infauts.—(Ado.} 








Curtpren starving to death on account of their in- 
ability to digest food will find a most marvellous food 
and remedy in Scott’s Emulsion of Pare Cod-Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites. Very palatable and easily di- 
gested.—[Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'L'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powprk Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods — Switches, Wigs, Tonpées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 
sale prices 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER ! 


SOA Sipov ery as Radical as Vaccination.” 


Will permanently cure Ca- 
j tarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
gnd Incipient Consumption. 
“ Used the same as an ordi- 
inary pillow. No pipes or 
dtubes. Perfectly safe to the 
~- most delicate. The testimony 
<> to its results is beyond all 
ALI. NIGHT ee question, as attested by the 
experience of thousands. For 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 
and Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 


Maw Orrtor: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curcago Orrice: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Arrirron 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the artistic fur- 
nishing of honses and rooms. For circular, with frill 
particulars, addreas “* HOME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 
Oe 1) am © 1e opinion that 


«\\ H no exercise for women has 
We My) ever been discovered that is 
. Wy NY to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged Ia- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilfal.”"—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. THE ruv’E MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Suxru Avenvx, New Yors. 





















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 












V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Now ready, the Spring number of my catalogne, 
coutaining illustrations and descriptions of Fancy 
Work, Lustra Painting, also latest Price-List of ail 
Embroidery Materials, Plushes, Felts, Chenilles, Ar- 
rasenes, and Silks. Price for Home Beautiful and 
Supplement, 25 cts.; for Supplement, 15 cts. Mention 
Home Beautiful. 

Mrs. T. 
10 West 14th 
Reeseasisics this rah amend 


STAMPING. 


The Spring Supplement, of 32 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of Supplement, 15 cts.; price of large book, 
3200 designe, and Supplement, 25 cts. 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York. 
__ (Mention Stamping Design). 


SEAL-SKINS. 


c. C, SHAYNE 


Manufacturer, 
HAS MARKED DOWN 
$150 Seal-skin Sacques to 


- FARNHA™M, 
New York. 


”o. 
$200 Sacques to $150, and 
250 Sacques to $185. 
$300 "emia Garments to 


$100  Seal-skin Garments, 


7 hese elegant garments are 
made up in the latest style, 
and are strictly reliable in 
every particular. 

SHAYNE’S GENUINE OT- 
TER SACQUES, marked 
down to $225. 

OTTER PALETOTS, $350. 

Decided bargains in Mink- 
lined CIRCULARS and Short 
Seal WRAPS. 


' __ 108 PRINCE ST. | 
~ PHE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF — 
BENTLEY’ 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 
With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 


The Quarterly, enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 
400 illustrations of Siamping Designs, Fancy Articles, 
etc., and reduced Price-list. 

Single Copies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year 50 cts. 

Every lady that does Fancy Work needs it. 


BENTLEY'S ART-NEEDLEWORE, 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 





If you wish to keep posted in the very latest styles, 
get LSART DE L MODE. No Dressmaker 
can afford to be without it. Each No. contains five 
colored plates and all the new Paris Fashions. Order 
of newsdealer, or send 35c. for sample copy, to 

W. J. MORSE, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratneny & ARmstTRone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
vackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 
SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 








SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT., 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled ~— the Quarte and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH = WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
298 Pages. 


Frofusely Illustrated. 

Will be mailed paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of Harper's Bazar who will 

tad | Duy. box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
| SOAP of any grocer (yeu have to use Soap 
= | every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
@ | BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
| up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 
eee on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
Gad | addressing the package to us, write across the left 
€& ohand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
ea | will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
owe | to ar. one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
= Bank or Grocer in the U. 8, as to our responsibility 
oS | 
=| 


LL.CRACIN&CO. 


‘id | South Fourth it, Philadelphia. 


HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, unbe- 
coming, wiggy 
looking pieces 
for’ their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
they can get 

“Waves and Front 

~ pieces particularly 

adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re 

guired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion 
able hair - dressing ever pub 
lished. Sent free. 

My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rongh skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 

a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 

mailable. 

& Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 

the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50¢e. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the new fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Botthe—not mailable. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. ¢ C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N. Y. 









big Oy he AVE. 


Patented Feb. b, 1877.) 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absoiutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other, Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW VORK. 





undoubtedly prove a favorite.—Delineator. 








PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


Among the new materials especially commended is the Clairette, also shown with a 
border, for veils. 


This soft, dainty fabric seems impervious to hardship, and while light 
in weight, is sufficiently black to be assumed even in deep mourning. 
be much worn in the early spring. Gypsy Cloth is an étamine, fine and artistic in 
draping, while firm in texture. The Pansy is a soft twill, fine and beautiful, and will 


Convent Cloth will 











LADIES’ TAILOR. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. Rk. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Spring 


GOWIS, 


Spring 


Coats, 


ORIGINAL STYLES, EXCLUSIVE 
CLOTHS, PERFECT FIT. 


Patterns and Sketches by, Mail, free. 
guaranteed without interview. 

“The most noted firm of Ladies’ Tailors 
in the World, and (be it said) the most Orig- 
inal.°?—Extract Court Journal. 


(210 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Perfect fit 
















We offer to send the PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
Three Months 


“ot only 1O Cents 


Silver or stamps. 
SPLENDID DOMESTIC. STORIES 


Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Marion Harland, 
Mary Abbott Kand, 
Charity snow. 


HINTS ON ETIQU ETTE— -How 0 entertain, 
&c., by SOPHIA ORNE JOHNSON (Daisy Eyesbricht). 

DRESS AND MATERIAL—How to dress well 
and economically, with answers to correspondents 
on Fashions, by Mrs. J. H. LAMBERT. 

instructive articles on “How to Appear Well in 
Society,” “How to Talk Well, and Improve your 
Grammar,” by Mrs. Emma C. Hewitt 

THE TEA TABLE—And how to make it at- 
tractive, with good and comparatively aonve 
recines, by C HRISTINE HUNK HERR 

MOTHER ’s cor tR—A page devoted ex- 
clusively to the fants and young children. 
Filled with inte resting letters from subscribers ex- 
changing views and methods of management, and 
original articles from the best writers, 

ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK—A Special 
Feature: with Special Illustrations, Knitting, Cro- 
cheting, and all _— Embroide Edi by an 
expert. Prizes en for contributions. 

BRUSH STUDIES AND HOUSEHOLD 

peti ge ty) by Lipa and M. : Sanaew. 
















ning companies that are not too expensive, 
m SICA! AL STUDIES—by MARGA- 
RE AR 
FLORAL ‘DEPARTMENT—By 
EBEN E, REXFORD. 


The JourNAL hes over 200,000 Circulation 
and is edited by MRS, LOUISA KNAPP. 


Address CURTIS PUB, CO., Philada., Pa. 


For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 


logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 
BAC H, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
: ea P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
SHOPPIN ye Rca a Bee 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y, City. 


HOPPING without charge by a lady of expe- 
rience. MRS. A.C. MOTT, Box 188, Brooklyn P.O. 


URCHASING Agency. Established 1875. Mrs. H. M. 
Decker, 113 East 14th St., N. Y. Send for circular. 


M ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 








42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular, 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS,, 


Broadway and 14th &t., N.Y. 


DRY GOODS. 


We employ a large force of experienced 
clerks, whose sole duty it is to attend with care 
and promptness to 


Mail Orders. 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. 
You get the lowest prices, the latest styles, 
and the Targest stock to select from. New 
York priees are 20 to 40 per cent. lower 
than those of any other city in the United 
States. 

Write to us for samples, catalogue, or in- 
formation. Your letter will be answered, not 
thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

Complete Stocks of Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Cloakings, Hosiery, Underwear, Table Lin- 
ens, Blankets, Laces, Embroideries, Passe- 


menteries, Ladies’ Shoes, Upholstery, Suits, 
Wraps, Gloves, etc., etc. 


Cut this out and put it in your serap-book. 


To avoid delay, address all mail orders to 


BROADWAY and (4th Street. 


Exouisitely Fine Stationery. 


Messrs. J. D. Whitemore’s Entire Stock of 
HIGH-CLASS PAPERS 


AT ONE FIFTH OF USUAL PRICES. 
Finest quality plate finish, per quire, 
13c. 
Fine quality Cream Laid Paper, and Calender 
finish, per quire, 
6c. 
French Overland, in Commercial and Letter 
size, per quire, 
oc. 


A large assortment of Linen Fabric Handker- 
chief Paper, with assorted borders, per box, 


39c. 


An elegant assortment of Bronze Decorated 
Papeteries, ruled or plain, per box, 


29¢. 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


8th Avenue, 24th and 25th Streets. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 


THERE BEING SUCH A DEMAND FOR PURE 
WHITE GOODS FOR MOURNING, WE DE- 
CIDED THAT THIS SPRING WE WOULD SUP- 
PLY THAT DEMAND, AND LAST FALL PLACED 
OUR ORDERS ACCORDINGLY. WE ARE NOW 
PREPARED TO SHOW SOME OF THE NEWEST 
WEAVES IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
GOODS IN PURE WHITE, TO WHICH WE IN- 
VITE SPECIAL ATTENTION, AS THEY ARE OF- 
FERED AT VERY LOW FIGURES 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED 
AT THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NO- 
TICE AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY, bet. 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORE. 


PARKERS $ |e u ers 


For ‘Embroidery and. and Painting, 
Larcrer my wk MORE OF THEM! et offered ! 
Sowses Zot, 8 imped aun eruption 


10 ELEGANT PATTERNS. AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tux Vator or rats Ovutrit ts in Goop Userun Parrerns. 
They are not a lot of worthless little patterns crowded to- 
gether on “ex -s sheet, but every pattern is .F ful. 
Illustrated D pee of the Sanna t FREE. 

on 
Renetnaton 1,00;, 82 ery 1914 ous in colersot i ien. 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and © rotchet ook. elegant pat- 
terns, l0cts. Outfit and both books, $1.15, 
Direct to T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural OugtY Hair r, 


guarn “becom: 

who — their hair parted $6 
up, according to size and color. 
eee os ask, with pre fn 


; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 
C.0.D. any where. Send to 
e m’fr for i ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st Cont. '| Music Hall)Chicago 





spare AHEAD!! 














ALL THE RACE. 


Thio fabric is particularly 
desirable for dress wear, it 
te got crease and will, 
po Hr by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 





Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


Noenol 
be Ke ? 


HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIRS, &. 


We are showing a superb collec- 
tion of the latest Paris styles in 
| Plain “Faille Francais” and “Si- 
cilliennes,” Fancy Silks and Sat- 
ins, Brocaded, Striped, and Plaid- 
ed Velvets and Plushes, Beaded 
| Gazes and Fancy Crepes, and a 
very choice stock of Rich All-Wool 
and Silk and Wool Dress Goods. 
All of the above are adapted for 
combinations or entire Costume. 


catkate 





i) ? 
Sroadovay AS 1 9th dt. 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTURERS 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


a. . Seer 








HSHTONABLE_CLOAKS 


Essex Street, Harrison Avenue, 


BOSTON. 
N. B.—The Retail and Custom Department is a new 
feature of this Establishment. 


THE = BRADLEY _ 


TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’s PATENT. 










fhe only Two Wheeler that is abso- 
lutely free from Horse Motion. Send 
for free circular “ How to PADLE" fe 


rect from ane: 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y.. ab baoee 
New ‘York k, 32 So. Matket St., oF 


CURE "i. DEAF 


Peck’s Patent IMPROVED CusHIONED EaR Drums 
Perfectl yn pe Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natu ble, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 


hoard Sevaety. Bend fort llustrated book t 
als, FREE. Address F. HISOOX, #3 Broadway, aa 


AN WANTED Ss. 


for our business Ee her hoe 
ity. Responsible one 08. 14 Bar exchanged. Address at 
once, 4 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


GAY BR 




















W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite attention to their un- 
usually attractive importa- 
tion of 


CHINA MATTING: 


Owing to the limited sup- 
ply of these goods this sea- 
son, they recommend in- 
tending purchasers to make 
early selections. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


SPE Cl AL SALE 


OF 


FINE DRESS SILKS. 


FANCY GLACE SUMMER SILKS, 
and checks, at 68e. 3 reduced from $1.00. 

PRINTED FOULARD SILKS, 
signs, at 69e. ; actual value, 95e. 

FIGURED CHINA SILKS, 75e., 98e., 
and $1.10; these are very much in favor this 
season. 

IMPORTED FAILLE 
$1.23; well worth $1.75. 
EXTRA SPECIAL: 

15 pieces extra superfine BLACK CACHE- 
MIRE SILKS, very handsome finish, at $1.73, 
$1.97, and $2.23. 

TWhese are fully one third less than 
regular prices. 

N. B.— Only Address, 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


stripes 


choicest de- 


FRANCAIS, at 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Lapties who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. 








ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


tes been known for 85 years as the best and safest 

ead server and beautifier ofthe hair, and has a most 
Le licate and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row 
lnnds’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 


errs Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


~ EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
— 6 cents. Yearly gy 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send a stamp for new illustrated list of ar- 
tists and embroidery PRAY materials. 25 skeins 
of embroidery silk for 13 cents. 12 knots of 
floss for 2 cents. Address W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 








~ Send your name for large descriptive list 
of fancy work, which is sent free. Waste | 
embroidery silk, 25 cts. 


a box. Large ball of 
By mail. . P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 





tinsel for 11 cts. 
FREE & SAMPLE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. Agents 
Wanted. Send 2-cemt stamp for postage. 
A. GOHRING, 202 William Street, New York. 











For 
LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The nattiest, neatest, nicest garments 
offered this season, at prices, as usual, 


lower than any other house. Also, 
BOYS’ FLANNEL and CAMBRIC 
"AISTS, SHIRTS, TIES, éc., 
and an exceptionally fine assortment of 
SUITS, JACKETS, &e. 
For larger Girls. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Avenue and 20th Street. 


iad oF. 
0 


Fs INES 20, 
© Ny. bs 


Offer the Novelties in 


LACES, 
FLOUNCINGS, and NETS 
Of Black Chantilly, Black and Cream Spanish 
Guipure, White, and Beige Egyptian, 
Oriental, Normandie, Valenciennes, Real and Imi- 
tation Duchesse, Fedora, Angola, ce. 


very latest 


Cream, 


Black and White BEADED LACES, NETS, 
VES TS FRONTS, and a most magnificent line of 


EMBROIDERIES AND EDGINGS 


In Sine Cambric, Swiss, and Nainsook. 
Also, Novelties in Pearl, Bead, Jet, and Trides- 
cent FRINGES, ORNAMENTS, DROPS, &e 


all at prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 


SPECIAL: 





Tegyptian Laces, 44 in., 8hc., in Beige & White. 


6-* iio. 
| _ 9 19c., 
“ Flouncings, 45 89c., 
Black Guipure Hlouncin gs, 38 in., $1 74 
“  Eseurial : 10 $2.89. 
( hantilly . 10 $2.10 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 


THE JUDIC CORSET 


(REGISTERED. ) 


| The only house in America where the cele 
brated JUDIC CORSETS can be found 
Is at 


Simpson, Crawtord, & Simpson, 


6th Ave.and 19th St, 


American Ladies have found it difficult to 
find a really perfect -fitting Corset. THIS 
WANT THE JUDIC SUPPLIES. 
It lengthens the WAIST and 


size, without injurious tight-lacing. 


reduces the 


They come suitable for long and short waisted 


figures, in all colors. 

This Corset, which is really the very best which 
can be produced, will be delivered Free, by mail, 
$3.50 for 


on receipt of price, $ French 


and $7.50 for Satin. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


ART °*. ART 
20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 


A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 


a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
CHANGE, full of designs for painting and embroidery for 


TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz: Jacqueminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch,) by Percy Moran; and Sleep- 
ing Cupids, together with lovely Pansy design for dress 
front and other novel designs, in black and white, for art 
work, and six copies of the ART INTERCHANGE for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Full descriptive circulars, 4 ce 
Box B. THE ART INTERC H ANGE, 37 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


SUPERFL U OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beantifal Scrap - Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


Coutil, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 18, 















































FACETI2&. 
A PRIZE DEFINITION. 

Macp is eight years of age, and her sister Ada is 
three or four years older. One day their father was 
urging Ada to persevere in her piano practice, that she 
might be an accomplished young lady. He said that 
roller-skating was only an amusement, not an accom- 
plishment, and proficiency in that was no more praise- 
worthy than it-would be for him to excel as a prize- 
fighter. 

* Papa, what is a prize-fighter ?” inquired Ada. 

“Why, Ada!” exclaimed Miss Mand, “don’t you 
know what a prize-fighter is?” 

“No, Maudie, I don’t; and you don’t either. Now 
what is a prize-fighter ?” 

* Well, Ada,” said the younger sister, “ a prize-fighter 
is—a prize-fighter is--a—man—who fights—and all the 
people are "prised at him.” 

She hit the mark. 





commquendiipmmaagaen 
SITCH QUEER LANGWIDGE. 

“Sitch queer langwidge as they use in this place I 
never heerd before,” said Mrs. Ragsrich, who had just 
moved to Peartown from Bottles Street, New York 
city. “The lady next door to me says ‘rubbish’ in- 
stead of ‘rubbidge,’ and ‘boil the kettle’ instead of 
*bile the kittle.’ And that imperent feller in the drug 


store, wen I tole him somethin’ or other had ort to be | 





THE HISTORY OF 


did, says, with a grin, ‘Yes, mim, it should be done.’ 
‘It should be done,’ indeed! Very fine talk, but ‘It 
had ort to be did’ ’s good enough for me.” 
aetna 
DIDN'T STOP TO THINK. 

One of her friends, not very well off in a worldly 
way, had brought her a simple but pretty gift on her 
birthday. “It’s only a trifle—” the friend began, when 
Miss Volatile interrupted her with, 

“Oh, no apologies, I beg. I shall value it just as 
much as the presents I have received which are really 
worth something.” 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Hostess (to Bobby, who is dining out with his mother). 
* Will you have another piece of pie, Bobby ?” 

Bossy. “ Yes’m.” 

Hostess (smilingly). ‘And so you are one of the 
fortunate little boys whose mammas let them have the 
second piece of pie?” 

Bossy. * Yes’m; she does when we're out visitin’, 
but at home I never get but one piece.” 


Se 
A TIMELY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

At a lecture recently a good many of the audience 

became restless and began to straggle toward the door. 

“I would like to state,” said the lecturer, after a very 

perceptible thinuing-out had occurred, “that I shall 


A 














——— ae. 
— 








PAIR OF SHOES. 


have the pleasure of lecturing again in this hall to- 
morrow evening.” Then, as a larger number than 
usual rose to go, he added,in a loud tone of voice, 
“Upon which occasion, dear friends, an entire change 
of programme will take place.” 





Science 
IT WASN’T A RABBIT. 


Doctor. “Well, do you think the dog was mad 
when he bit you 2?” 

Soromon. “‘ Waal, sah, I gness he war rudder put 
out, by de way he ‘ducted hissef.” 

Docror. * No, I don’t mean angry; I mean rabid.” 

Sotomon. “Ob no, sah, it wan't a rabbit. I's shuah 
*twas a dog, sah.” 

NO CAPITAL REQUIRED. 

Wire. “ Can you let me have a little change, dear?” 
Hussanp. “ How much do you want ?” 

jive. “ Twenty cents, for car fare.” 
Huspanp. ‘ Will that be enough ?” 
Wire. “ Oh yes; Iam ouly going shopping.” 


ocoahitindtil—eie 

The couple called at the parsonage, and after the 
ceremony the happy but impecunious groom handed 
the parson a two-dollar note. Then, taking him to 
one side, whispered in his ear that “he thought it 
would be rather a neat thing for him to return the two 
dollars to the bride as a sort of wedding douceur, you 
know.” 


A WORTHY APPLICANT. 

Tramp. “ Will you help a poor soldier, sir, who 
fought for his country three long years ?” 

Gent ieman. “ There are plenty of people who fought 
for their country.” 

Tramr. “I know it, sir; but I am entitled to espe- 
cial consideration.” 

Gentieman. “ Why 2?” 

Tramp. “TI have never written an article on the late 
war.” 

A GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Deacon Boneset. “ Mornin’, Brudder Wilsung. I's 
pow'fully pleased wid dat sumon ob you’n las’ night.” 

Broruze Wrison (evangelist). ** Waal, I's glad yo’ 
liked it. But ter tell de fac’, 's rudder discou'aged.” 

D. B. “ How 80? We sut’nly had encow’agin’ signs.” 

B. W. “ Yaas, but yo’ see, arter I had done closed 
wid dat pow’fnl appeal, an’ axed all dem ez felt de de- 
siah to commence a new life ter come forrard, not a 
soul stirred. An’ den when I axed all ez was Chris- 
tians to stan’ up, de hull congregation riz—not one ob 
dem a sinner, sah ; not one ob dem !” 

aS See 

A benevolent lady who was at the head of an educa- 

tional institution for young ladies, and who always 





wore her hair in puffs, having been asked why she was 
charitable, was told, upon being unable to answer, that 
she was * puffed up.” 





=—, | 





Miss NOVITIA DECIDES TO MAKE THE DRESS 
HERSELF 


SHE DOESN'T EVEN NEED A PATTERN 


‘PAPA, I DESIGNED AND CUT IT MYSELF WITH- 
OUT ANY HELP.” 














DONE AT LAST. SHE TRIES !T ON. 








SYMPATHETIC FATHER AND BROTHER MAKE 
SOME SUGGESTIONS, 











MAKER 





miSS_ 
HOOL) GAN 
FRENCH 

DRESS 
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WHICH ARE NOT WELL RECEIVED. 








“TLL TEAR IT ALL TO PIECES, sO I WILL!" 


AT LAST. 
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BEST QUALITY VULCANIZED 
RUBBER MATS, MATTING, AND STAIR-TREADS, 





CORRUGATED RUBBER MATS, 


+ in. thick. Made in 22 sizes. 


made to order. 
indestructible. 
employed where great wear is 


Cloths 


going 


great saving in Oil- and 
effected. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE 


( ‘arpets 


STAMPED. 
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Special sizes 
These Mats are practically 
Housekeepers will find, when 


on, a 


IS 





























CORRUGATED MATTING, 


gz to } in. thick. Kept in stock in rolls 41 
inches wide and 40 feet long, and cut any 
length required. Made to order any width up 


to 72 inches. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


FOR 
HALLS, 
STEPS, 
FLOORS, 
STOOPS, 
ELEVATORS, 
GANGWAYS, 
RAILCARS, 


STEAMBOATS, 





FOR Seseze Er : 
ed = 
sttetersees seees 
este? ° at 

THEATRES, sesceese * seete 
#o%e%e M oo%s* 
wgeses ° esere 
#e%e%s ° #o%n* 
se ° state 

RESIDENCES, 383 * ste? 
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CHURCHES, — 
PERFORATED RUBBER MATS, 


+ to 4 in. thick. Any size or shape can be 
made from patterns, if not more than 6 feet 
by 30 feet. Name or number can be made in 
the Mat, which prevents their being stolen. In 
use in the principal Hotels, Pul lie Buil 
yepots, Brooklyn Bridge and Elevated 
roads. 


ALL 


CITY CARS, 


lings, 
Rail- 


PUBLIC HALLS, 





OUR GOODS ARE STAMPED. 


CLUB HOUSES, 


YACHTS, 


° PATENT NO 213 


STORES, 





DEPOTS, 





SALOONS. 





OFFICES, 











CORRUGATED STAIR-TREADS, 





VEHICLES zz to 4 in. thick. Made in 18 sizes, with 
P sightly borders. Also, Corrugated Treading, 
without borders, cut any size required, Brass 





ALL HARDWARE 


AND CARPET 


and Galvanized Nosings furnished. 


STORES KEEP THEM. AVOID IMITATIONS. 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


15 Park Row, New York. 


J.D. CHEEVER, Deputy Treasurer. 





GEO. F. 
Reclining or rigid. Self 
ged Tray. Prices of 

No. 2, with arms, $5.00; 

\] + a +7 ‘ 
0% 3 Y) ¢6.00. Prices of 

A 17 x 28 in., 

NOTE,.—W 
ing our full line of goods, which include Rec 
Commodes, Earth Closets, Reading 

Address 





ning 
Appliances, &« 


Trays: 


, Which 


SARGENT’S COMFORTS FOR INVALIDS. 


Rolling Chairs of all kinds for Street or House use. 


or Re¢ 


gent’s Solid Comfort Back Kest 


sack 
No. 3, 
No. 1 


e publish a 64-page Ill’'d Catalogue, describ- «= 
Chairs, Invalid Beds, Carrying 
we send free on application 


GEO. F. SARGEN 


ondary propulsion. Sare 
ind Folding 
Rests: No. 1, plain, $4.00; 
with arms and head rest, 


, 15x25 in., $3.00; No, 2, 





Chairs, ia 


T, 816 Broadway, New York. 














THE © MIKADO” 
LAMP STOVE. 


_— 7 





LIGHT AND HEAT COMBINED, 


No household complete without one. Will 
heat a Kettle of Water, a Sad-Iron, or a Glue- 
Pot in a few moments. 

Just the thing for the Nursery, Mil- 
liner, Dressmaker, Hair-Dresser, 
Photogr rapher, Carpenter, Barber, 
and for Picnic and Camping Parties. 

On receipt of $1.75 we will deliver one of 
the above Stoves at any Express Office in the 
United States east of Kansas City, Mo., 
free of charge. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MFG. CO. 


MAKERS OF 
OIL, GAS, and GASOLINE STOVES, 
CHICAGO; NEW YORK; BOSTON. 


JA BLUXOME & G0, 


Sixth Ave and 2ist St.. N.Y. 


tI ODF EL Pi Crem 


DRESS GOODS. 


Silks, Suits, Wraps, and 
Undergarments; 
Laces, Ribbons, Eimbroi- 
deries, Dress Trim- 
mings, &c. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON REQUEST. 
Spring and Stmmer Catalogue, 


quoting lowest prices, mailed free to any 
upon application. 


address 


URSHEEDT’S STANDAR 


FASHIONABLE SPECIALTIES. 


——ADAPTED TO THE—— 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 








EVERY LADY who regards FASHION and ECONOMY should 
send three cents in postage stamps for specimen number of 
DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS, which are issued quarterly, or 
twelve cents yearly subscription. 

‘ Braids,” 
&c. 


“Laces,” “’Tuckings,” 


Appliqueés,” &c., 


“ Embroideries,” ‘Ruchings,” 


IMPORTANT!! 


Ladies who desire to procure our Illustrated Fashion Sheets and 8 ements have only to cut out the following, and 
I 





enclose stamps (3 cents if for one issue, or 12 cents for a year’s subscription), and se to THE KURSHEEDT MANU- 
FACTURING CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
Tur Kursurcepr Manvuraorurtne Co., New York Crry 

GrntTLEMEN :—Please send me your Descriptive Publications containing the Illustrations of your Specialties and Novel- 


ties, for which, find enclosed . cents in postage stamps 


NaME.... 


MON okdnde seaudcsdadenenssasaeneebin6ssi dt coundcns 











Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a¥ 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape by mail. 
&COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 

Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 





SHRIVER 








WHOOPING-COUGH CURED 


OR PREVENTED BY 


PAGE'S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE 


We have abundant testimony that 
Cresoline vaporized in a closed room 
is an almost infallible remedy for 
Whooping-Cough, for which 
distressing malady no other assured 
remedy is ‘known to us. A cure usu- 
ally effected in five or six days, at a 
trifling expense and but very little 
trouble. It is also exceedingly effi- 
cient in Asthma, Cronp,Catarrh, Diph- 
theria, Influenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

Its use nfeguard against the 
spread of contagion. 

Miss Emma Thursby, 34 Gramercy 
Park, N. Y., saya: ‘Tt is invaluable, 
and so pleasant to have in the sick- 
chamber. My sister could not do with- 
out it. We all seem to derive much 
benefit from it. I should like to have 
another one for my own room, as I 
Sancy it would relieve my cough.” 

Dr. A. E. Angier, Columbus, 0O., 
“Cresolene is a specific in Whooping - Cough, and 



















Size, 6 in. In height. 


says: 
benefice ial in Hay-Fever and Catarrh.” 
Vaporizing complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, 
$1.50. Ask your druggist for it. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
170, 172 William St., New York. 
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CANFIELD 


DRESS SHIELDS Seamless, elastic, re- 


liably waterproof,ab- 
sorbent, soft as kid, odorless, easily fitted to the 
dress, do not wrinkle, chafe or Be and can be 
washed. . yer mail, 28¢ 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS ':::.: 








band and loop on each side, adjusting itself to Propach’s Institute, for Designing,Cutting,Grad- 
every movement of the wearer, are easily attach- ing, and Draping all sorts of Ladies’ Garments, is open 
edand warranted not to tear the stocking. Other for scholars during the entire year. . Ladies who are com- 


supporters, by drawing from one a cause pains ed 


. igk ‘umst ~s t gin isiness ar 

in hips, sides and back. Valuable for females of pelled through clr m ances t J be gin L busine 8 _and 
all ages. Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 36 make a living, should take one course at our place This 
cents. enables them to get ability in all parts of trade. Dress- 


Water-proof, warm, soft, easily 


makers and all Ladies should know that it is 
washed, an absorbent, covered on 


DIAPERS 


useless to buy 


" System Charts or Machines of any kind invented by igno- 
both sides with stockinet and having a waistband rant parties. Instruac oo Figen g Sees pry : bee ~ a 
and gathering-string, adjust themselves to the size a oon > agisewe . Se ae re 
and motion of —_ body. Made in four sizes. or personally, will enable them to get perfect. Those out 


of the city will 
Sleeves ; 


receive the Indicator for Waist and 
with their aid and our instruction they will al- 
cure perfect fits. Fo 
ystem instruction in 


BUS r mail, 7 
USTL Folds sitting or lying down, or 
leaning back agairst chair or sofa, 
BU resumes its proper position upon rising. Can 
be altered by an adjustable cord, to suit the style 


Dressmaker 
Dressmaking, 






s and Private 
Draping, Cut- 


and size of wearer. It is light, easy to wear, never ting, and Fitting, $25; Ladies out of the City, for one 

gets out of order, and is of - correct Parisian Dress and Sleeve Indicator, with instruction to cut a per- 

shape. Price, per mail, 50 cent fect-fit Waist and Sleeve, $3; Adjustable Sleeve, #3, 

SKELETON SKIRT BAN Invalna- which will cut every size, from a child’s sleeve to one for 
ble for . 


the stoutest arm. By sending $1, at our own cost we send 
the Indicator and Instruction for four weeks’ trial 

Reliable parties wanted in every city to open Agencies, 
Send stamps for circulars 


PROPACH BROTHERS, 
781 Broadway, New York. 


stout or short-waisted ladies; enabling them to 
wear, below the hips, all pleats, gathers, yokes and 
bands, For measurements, pass the tape-line 
straight around body - low as possible when seat- 
ice, per mail, $1.00. 
These goods are all patented, and will give Ly 
satisfaction or money refunded. For sale by all 


CANTIETD RU Goods 00. Bridge 
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“THE BEST RESULTS 


ARE SECURED IN THE 


mMARGES T COMPA Nexw 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 3 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


The Largest Life insurance Company in the World! 


IT IS A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION 
—AND— 


ALL THE PROFITS GO TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS. 


It has Paid to the Insured since Organization 


Over $280,000,000. 
IT HOLDS IN TRUST FOR THEM TO-DAY 


$108,908,967.51. 


he Reports of the various State Insurance Departments show 
that the insured in: the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company secure 


CHEAPER AND MORE RELIABLE INSURANCE 
Than is offered by any other Company. 


PSEA tase ‘ les 















































Its dividends to Policy-holders are greater than those of any other Company. The cost to the insured 
* therefore less than in any other Company. Its new Policy is the most liberal ever offered by any Insurance 
Jompany. It places no Restrictions upon Travel, Occupation, or Residence after being two years in force. 
Being Von-Forfeitable, and practically incontestable, it provides a legacy and not a lawsuit. It is the Simplest 
nd most comprehensive form of Insurance Contract ever issued. If the Policy-holder pays his premiums, 


while he lives, the Company will pay the full value of his Policy when he dies. All Claims under this form of 
Policy are paid immediately upon acceptance of proofs of death. 

The Five-Year Distribution Plan of this Company presents a most attractive investment feature. It not 
lates the surplus arising from the premiums over the cost of the insurance on each Policy in force 
‘ive-Year period, but increases it hy compound interest. 
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AT THE END OF EACH FIVE-YEAR PERIOD, THE OWNER OF a ‘‘ FIVE-YEAR DISTRIBUTION ” POLICY CAN 


Surrender Policy and Dividends for Cash, or, 

Surrender Policy for a Paid-up Policy, and draw Dividends in Cash, or, 
Surrender Policy and Dividends for a Paid-up Policy; or, 

Continue Policy (at original rate) and draw Dividends in Cash; or, 
Continue Policy (at original rate) and let Dividends increase Policy. 





(3 A Paid-up policy is guaranteed at any time after the third annual premium is paid, in accordance 
with the laws of the State of New York. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF RETURN POSTAGE. 


In order to advertise SAPOLIO more widely than ever, we will.send any one of the following articles (of 
course containing our advertisement) on receipt of a tWo-cent stamp for return postage. 
—Please write name and address distinctly.— 
DOMINOES. A ful! cet of wooden dominoes—very nent. ; 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. A sample sheet of patterns in colors, with nearly 200 stitches of the 
simp'est bat most effective character. Very valuable to ladies interested in making crazy patchwork. 
AN EASY TASK. An illustrated alphabet in' book form—16 pages, neatly executed. It furnishes an 
excellent series of studies in outline drawing for the children. 
It is a solid, handsome cake of house-cleaning 


WwW H A is SA PO LIO soap, which has no equal for all scouring pur- 


poses except the lanndry. To use itis to value it. What will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil- 
cloths bright, and give the doors, tables, and shelves a new appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes 
and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin thinge shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say, Bea clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. There is but 


“ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York. 
































¢) ALPINE VIOLET: 


~~ 


LUCY OF THE VALLEY'¥} MARECHAL NIELROSE 


LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


aa A box containing Samples of all the above five articles prepaid to your nearest Railroad Express Office (which should 
be named) for Fifty Cents—Money Order, Stamps, or Currency. Address YOUNG, LADD, & COPFIN, 24 Barclay St., N. Y. 
The Young Ladiet’ Journal (London) says. “Edenia is one of the most delicate and agreeable of perfumes; it suggests the odor of 
many favorites. Lundborg’s perfumes are very tastefully put up in neat little boxes, and are itable offe to give to any lady.”’ 
" ee: he : i es ip ire 






































ART 


THE ART INTERCHANGE offers with a six months’ subscription beginning Jan- 
uary of this year, {3 issues of a fortnightly 20-page journal, filled with designs for Painting, 
Embroidery, and Carving, and the following PIUTURES IN COLOR: Jacqueminot Roses, 
Snowballs, Violets, and Lilies of the Valley, ‘‘Sweet Violets,” a Study of Children’s Heads, 
“ Afternoon Tea” by Percy Moran, and “Love's Armistice.” All this is offered for $1,656. 


Send 20 cents for sample copy with full-page colored study and catalogue. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 37 & 39 West 22d St., New York. 


secon sastsne PMD 


HOME DECORATION is the title of an illustrated journal for women, which treats 
of artistic house-furnishing and fancy work. Subscribers’ questions answered free of charge. 
Send 10 cents for a sample copy and ¢atalogue of Art publications, to 


WILLIAM WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 West 22d St., New York. 
Mention Bazar. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PANSY BED can be more easily and quickly obtained by sending to us for our Established Plants than 
in any other way. WE OFFER VIGOROUS YOUNG PLANTS READY FOR IMMEDIATE BLOOM. Plants as we grow 
them BLOOM CONSTANTLY ALL SUMMER. The most marked improvements ever seen in Pansies will be found in our 


NEW CIANT OR TRIMARDEAU PANSY PLANTS. 


A new class of Pansies of French origin, that 
will afford unbounded satisfaction on account 
of their extraordinary size. The flowers are 
immense, 8 to 4 inches in diameter, and will as 
tonish every one in this eo og and will be highly 
prized by every lover of this popular flower, ‘The 
engraving shows the average size of the flowers, 
Which are borne in wonderful profusion, Our 


















Plants were raised from seed of only the finest 
formed flowers and of the richest and most varied 
shades of-color, and will give ben po pod favor- 
able results. The great value of this variety, and 
its consequent scarcity, has led some dealers to 
offer a spurious and different variety under this 
name. e offer the true ‘‘Trimardeau” im- 
rted by us, from the grower in Europe. 
trong, Vigorous Plants, ready for immediate 
bloom, 1 doz. for 60c., or 25 for $1.00. By mail, 
tage paid, and safe arrival guaranteed, (Seed, 

f desired, S0c. per paper.) Our PERFECTION 
PANSIES, while not so large, are superb; those 
who have seen then say they never saw anything 
like them. e flowers are of dazzling brillian- 
ey; fhe colors exquisite and wonderfal, and so 
delicate that no description can convey any ad- 
equate idea of their beauty. There are over me | 
varieties, striped, spotted, bordered, and fring 3 
in rainbow colors, with rich velvet texture. 12 
plants, 50c., 30 for $1.00. (Seed, if desired, 30c. 
r paper.) Will send 1 doz. Giant, and 1 doz. 
Perfection Paney plants for $1.00. Another spe- 
clalty is HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 




























clusters, often .a foot long and nearly as much in 
satisfaction than any plant we have ever sold. 










ven. more 
The Japan 
. 80c. each, 4 for $1.00. Any of these 
articles sent, . If you want a Beautiful Garden at the least ex- 
pense, SEND Seed and Plant Catalogue, C ndsomely illustrated, and of particular interest to all lov- 
: "8 stamps to pay 
e-size, Bhs 


ill 
poses. $2" A beautiful Lithograph of 
PIERSGN, Florist : Po. Box. 20, Rarryiown, NX. 
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